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On the Comparative Influence of Vegetable 
and Animal Decomposition as a Cause 
of Fever. By Usuer Parsons, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, Pro- 
vidence College, R.1.—( American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences. Nov. 1830.) 


Récherches, jusqu’a quel point les Emana- 
tions putrides pr t de la Decom- 

| position des Matiéres Animales peuvent 
contribuer aT Alteration des Substances 
Alimentaires. Par M. Parent Du Cua- 

"ever, Membre du Conseil de la Salu- 
brité, &c.—(Annales a’ Hygiene pub- 
lique et de Medécine Legale. Paris, 
Janvier, 1831.) 


De V Influence et de U Assainissement des 
sallesde Dissection, Par MM. 
et Parent Du Meme ouv- 
rage. Paris, April 1831.) 


‘In a note appended to our analysis of the 
report of one of the French councils of 
health, we promised to return, at an early 
opportunity, to the investigation of the per- 
nicious effects supposed to be exerted on 
the health of mankind, by the exbalations 
proceeding from animal matter in a state of 
putrefactive decomposition. We now pro- 
ceed to redeem our pledge, assisted by 
some able essays which have recently been 
published, either on this subject directly, or 
on points immediately tending to its eluci- 
dation. In these papers we find their eminent 
authors dissenting, perhaps, as to the con- 
clusions to be adopted, but as they all can- 
‘vass the question with the utmost candour 
and moderation, it is not improbable that 
the truth may be approached more closely 
by calmly contrasting the points on which 
they differ in opinion. 
No. 406. 


There is, perhaps, no dogma more gene- 
rally and implicitly subscribed to, than that 
of the dangerous effects of putrid animal 
exhalations. At first sight, it is true, that 
many and most plausible circumstances cor- 
roborate this opinion. Not a few of the 
vague traditions of the prevalence of plagues 
and other pestilential diseases, are associated 
with the openings of sepulchres, and the ex- 
posure of the slain in battle, or the victims 
of famine. Mankind, in short, are ever prone 
to consider as truth the statements of the 
historians and poets with which in child- 
hood they were first made familiar. Thus 
the probable fictions of Homer, and the ex- 
aggerations of Spenser, when they sing of 
pestilences so induced, obtain a willing 
credence in maturer years ; and, when sick- 
ening at cadaverous smells, or turning with 
horror from the repulsive aspect of decaying 
bodies, we at once associate fears of daoger 
with feelings of disgust, and fancy animal 
remains to be endowed with the most dele- 
terious powers. 

The progress of science, however, and the 
spirit of rational scepticism which the sect 
of the eclectic philosophers bas introduced 
into the study of the medical art, have com- 
bined to dispel many of these illusions, and 
to teach us bow far, and under what cir- 
cumstances, putrid animal vapours are really 
pernicious. We have at least learned, that 
the medico-legal exhumations in which 
single bodies are disinterred for judicial in- 
quiries, are either totally unattended with 
danger, or that their tendency to produce 
injuri eets, if any exist, may be effi- 
ciently counteracted by careful and scien- 
tific manipulation. This much has at least 
been gained from popular prejudice and 
professional ignorance, and no physician 
possessed of the meanest pretensions to 
reputation, now hesitates to perform what 
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was once regarded as an experiment fraught 
with the most imminent danger.* 

The celebrated Bancroft may be con- 
sidered the first authority who presumed to 
deny the febrifio influepee of putrifying api- 
mal matter—at least as far as the genera- 


tion of typhus (or what be terms contagi-| 


ous) fevers was concerned. ‘Ihe grounds 


on which he ventured thus to dissent from | 


the orthodox tenets of his time, were prin- 
cipally supported by the notorious fact, that 
no such fever was generated during the 
great exhumations at the Cimetiére des In- 
nocens at Paris ; that asimilar removal took 
place at Dunkirk with equal impunity to the 
public health ; and, that the burial grounds 
‘of Seville, though sated with seven thou- 
sand bodies sacrificed by the Andalusian 
fever in 1800, and emoking with fetid ex- 
halations issuing during the greatest heats 
of the spring from its cracked and clayey 
soil, were yet daily visited during 1801 by 
crowds of private mourners, and by religious 
processions, without a single instance having 
occurred of the generation of any febrile 
disease. To these apparently strong facts, 
Bancroft added copious statements concern- 
ing the freedom from disease enjoyed by 
those engaged in anatomical dissections, in 
the preparation of glue, in the currying 
of hides, the cleansing of necessaries, 
by butchers, kuackers, gut and adipocire 
makers—in short, by all those traders or ma- 
nufacturers constantly engaged in the mani- 
pulation of putrescent animal matters. He 
‘ alludes to the use of fish for manure, a prac- 
_ tice which he shows to be in many places 
carried on with perfect safety. Finally, he 
quotes the following pointed anecdote re- 
Tated by the illustrious Howard :— 
** The governor at the French hospital at 
Smyrna told me (says Mr. Howard) that in 
the last dreadful plague there, his house was 


* Since the preceding observations were written, 
we have perceived with deep regret that on two 
Tecent uccesions parish surgeons in London have 
dared to thwart the proceedings of justice, by silly 
exclamations of the danger of examining ies in 
a state of decay; charges of murder were brought 
forward in both cases; yet these men, influenced 
either by most disgraceful i or unpro- 
fessional squeamishness, and evidentl¥ entirely re- 
duties as in the revealing 

ime or the protection » presumed 
to dissuade the coroner’s jury frem inspecting the 
body in the one instance, and, in the second. advised 
magistrates to prevent the disinterment. Had 
these exhibitions taken place in France or Prussia, 
we should not value mach the sitaations held 
‘of the pablic 


BANCROFT AND PARENT DU CHATELET ON 


rendered almost intolerable by an offensive 
scent, especially if he any of those 
windows which looked toward the great 
poy gt where numbers were left 
every day unburied, but that it had no effect 
on be health of himself or his family. An 

t merchant jn this city (adds he) 
likewise told me that he and his family had 
felt the same inconvenience without any bad 
consequences. 

“If the exhalations from piles of bodies 
destroyed by the plague itself, and corrupt- 
ing in the open air, were thus incapable of 
generating the contagion either of fever or 
of plague, even during the prevalence of a 
pestilential constitution of the atmosphere 
(if any state of the atmosphere ever de- 
| served that title), it may, I think, be safely 
affirmed that there are no circumstances 
under which putrid aeimel matter can be 
supposed ever to produce febrile conta- 
gion ” 


From these several data Bancroft con- 
cludes that, “‘ if putrifying animal 
are not completely harmless, they are at least 
innocent of the charge of produ conta- 
gious fevers.” In this opinion soon 
found numerous and able supporters, and 
though his position was apparently calculat- 
ed to provoke the hostility of all those who 
advocated the non-contagious character of 
fevers, yet, on the contrary, many able ad- 
vocates of this doctrine did not hesitate 
to adopt Bancroft’s ideas, on the rational 
grounds, that the living and dead body were 
governed by totally different laws, and that 
while the exhalations from the former 
might, or would, engender disease, the latter 
might be, and were shown to be, altogether 
innocuous, Independently of the facts he 
brought forward, it was admitted thet the 
carriers of the bodies of those destroyed by 
the plague of Loadon were peculiarly exempt 
from the attacks of the pestilence ; that the 
grave and pit-diggers evjoyed a similar im- 
munity. Butchers were also comparetively 
free from the disease ; in short all who were 
exposed to putrid exbalations, seemed to 
find in them @ mighty antidote against the 
inodorous miasms which desolated the city. 

Since the commencement of the present 
year this subject hes received much addi- 
tional elucidation from the memoirs publishr 
ed in the Annales d’ Hygiene, &e., by MM. 
Parent du Chatelet and D’Arcet, two dis 
tinguished members of the Paris Couneil of 
Public tieaith, The frat of these memoirs 
relates to the corruptiog power populacly 
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THE INNOCENCE OF PUTRID EFFLUVIA. 


supposed ‘to be exerted by putrid animal 
exbalations alimentary substances ; the 
second to the influence of, and mode of ven- 
tilating, anatomical theatres, 

The first essay leads us to a cursory no- 
tice of another source of injury generally 
attributed to the odours and exhalations of 
putrid animal matter, namely, their sup- 
posed tendency to hasten the decomposition 
of various articles of food and drink. In 
this opinion M, Parent du Chatelet at one 
time fully coincided, but by a series of mi- 
nute and experimental researches, devised 
and conducted with wonderful ability, he 
was led to form a totally different opinion. 
He divides his memoir into three sections, 
the first of which contains an exposé of the 
principal facts tending to prove the inert- 
ness of these fietid vapours. Twenty-one 
distinct facts are described, of which we 
pass over the firat seven, as they merely re- 
late to the effects of the exhalations of excre- 
mentitions matters, and these, it will eubse- 
quently be seen, are refused the strict appel- 
lation of animal matter by the authors who 
oppose Bancroft’s opinions. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
facts are furnished by the history of several 
anatomical theatres in Paris, Of these the 
tenth is at the same time the most succinct- 
ly related, and one of the strongest in the 
collection. 

“ The amphitheatre of anat i 
by M. Leveiile, Rue des Trois Portes, he- 
hind the Hotel Dieu, was so badly situated 
and so ill-kept, that it spread to a great dis- 
tance such an overpowering stench, that on 
the reiterated de ds of the inhabitants of 
the vicinity, supported by the observatious 
of the commissioners of police, the govern- 
ment directed it to be shut up. Notwith- 
sanding this state of the air, the servant of 
the theatre, and his family, inhabited the 
most infected quarter of the tenement, in 
the next room to that in which the skele- 
tons were prepared, and macerations per- 
formed. His wife prepared their food, and 
himself and his family ate of it in this apart- 
ment. I bave seen, says M. Du Cha- 
telet, and not without astonishment, that 
bouilli, soups, and ragouts, kept as long here 
as if they had been preserved with the ut- 
most care andin the cleanest habitation.” 

On the series of facts thus exemplified, 
the author offers the following remarks :— 

“The authenticity and force of the facts I 
have drawn from the examination of the dis- 

grooms appear to me of the highest 


importance, and in my opinion are sufficient 
to settle any doubts upon this subject. It 
may, however, be objected to their conclu- 
siveness, that dissections are only carried 
on in winter, and that the coldness of the 
season might either have diminished the 
quantity of the putrid emanations, or else 
rendered the alimentary substances less 
susceptible of their absorption. But these 
anatomical pursuits are often protracted till 
the end of April or beginning of May, de- 
spite of the occasionally intense heat of the 
season ; and the putrefuction throughout the 
winter, though perhaps slower, was equally 
offensive.” 

The remaining statements are, however, 
the most remarkable and conclusive of the 
whole, being drawn from extensive obser- 
vations made by the author amongst the 
tradespeople employed in preparing strings 
from the intestines of animals, and amongst 
the celebrated “ knackeries ” of Montfaucon, 
where more than 10,000 horses are annually 
slaughtered, and their carcases allowed to 
putrefy in heaps in the open air during the 
whole year, and consequently exposed to 
the intense heat of a Parisian summer. 
“Here, in the greatest ‘focus of infec- 
tion ’ which perhaps ever existed in a per- 
manent manner, in the very centre of these 
slaughter-grounds, and beside the recep- 
tacles wherein the fecal matters of all Paris 
are deposited, some persons have neverthe- 
less taken up their abode. Curiosity has 
more than once induced me to visit these 
melancholy habitations, and there I have 
been enabled to rectify my opinions on a 
multitude of questions, and I have there 
acquired information which I should have 
sought in vain in any existing publication,” 


From several examples here colleeted, it 
is perfectly evident that these emanations 
do not corrupt alimentary substances, ~or 
prejudice, in the slightest degree, the health 
of the persons constantly exposed to their 
influence. We select one of the facts es en 
adequate and forcible specimen of the chae 
racter of the entire. 


« After the battle of Waterloo, the Sieur 
Chateney, member of the Legion of Honour, 
and one of the veterans of the Imperial 
Guard, bare incapacitated by his wounds 
from partitipating auy longer in military 
pursuits, resumed bis old trade of gut-maker, 
and having married, settled in the Clos- 
Dusaussois. He here resided fifteen years, 
during which time he often assured me with 
the frankness and simplicity characteristic 
of the old soldier, ‘that he knew all the 
countries of Europe, and that none of them 
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was more salubrious than the spot on which 
he resided ; that he always enjoyed perfect 
health, and that he hed reared thereon a 
numerous and bealthy family. He assured 
-me besides that he never known milk, 
meat, bouilli, fish, or any other alimentary 
‘substance, to spoil more readily there than 
elsewhere, and that he frequently used, with- 
‘out inconvenience, soup which had been 
kept three and four days. I shall not 
attempt to describe, continues M. Du Cha- 
telet, the situation of this dwelling, immersed, 
as I might call it, in enormous masses of 
animal matter abandoned to all kinds of de- 
composition. It constitutes, in my opinion, 
one of the most curious objects of examina- 
‘tion to those who occupy themselves with 
the study of the causes affecting the public 
health.” 


We now arrive at the second part of our 
author’s memoir, containing descriptions of 
the actual experiments which he instituted 
‘on this subject. We have not space to 
describe minutely the mode in which these 
researches were conducted, The general 
plan was the exposure of various aliment- 
ury matters, such as milk, soup, beer, 
wine, meat, vegetables, &c., to the emana- 
tions from jars containing various putrify- 
ing avimel substances. In no case was their 
decomposition accelerated in the slightest 
degree ; and similar alimentary masses, ex- 
posed to the ordinary atmosphere, suffered 
the influence of the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion in an equal period of time. 

If, again, we examine the more recent of 
the two memoirs published by M. Du Cha- 
telet, in conjunction with M. Darcet, we find 
abundant facts bearing, still more directly, 
on the effect of animal vapours on the 
health, collected by the authors among the 
‘anatomical theatres of Paris, and strength- 
-ened by apt quotations from a multitude of 
authorities, Amongst these we may enu- 
merate Mr. Lawrence, who was induced to 
participate in this opinion, by his observa- 
tion of the excellent health enjoyed by the 
macerators and their families, though occu- 
pying the most noisome situations in St, 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 

' It would far exceed the limits which 
such a topic can legitimately occupy in 
our pages, did we even mention the names 
of all the authorities and places which sup- 
port and illustrate Dr. Bancroft's positions. 
We are tempted, however, to cite twoor three 


additional pieces of evidence on this aide of |} 


INNOCUOUS EFFECTS OF THE 


the question; the first of which we extract 
from a work just published ‘in this country, 
and which bears ample marks of the indus- 
try, ability, and philanthropy of its amia- 
ble author.* j 
** Butchers and the slaughtermen, their 
wives and their errand-boys, almost all eat 
fresh-cooked meat, at least twice a day; 
they are plump and rosy; they are gene- 
rally also cheerful and good-natured ; neither 
does their bloody occupation, nor their beef- 
eating, render them savage, as some theo- 
rists pretend, and even as the English law 
presumes; they are subject to few ailments, 
and these the results of plethora. The at- 
mosphere of the slaughter-house, though 
sufficiently disgusting to the nose, does not 
appear to be at all injurious tohealth. The 
mere odours of animal substance, whether 
or putrid, are not hurtful; indeed, 


fresh 
they seem to be often dec 


Consumption is remarkably rare among the 
meu employed in the slaughterhouse. If 
we see a phthisical youth in the fraternity, 
we shall generally fiud that his parents, 
aware of an hereditary disposition to con- 
sumption, brought him up to the business 
with the hope of averting this formidable 
malady, The atmosphere of the slaughter- 
house, imbued with a foreign admixture, is 
moreover less susceptible of those natural 
changes which produce epidemics. From 
this circumstance, conjoined with their diet 
and habits of life, butchers are less subject 
than other trades to cholera and dysentery. 
To the same favourable combination we at- 
tribute their comparative exemption from 
diseases, considered as infectious or conta- 
gious. Of 520 patients taken to the House 
of Recovery in this town, during the last 
year, only one was a butcher, and his was 
a case, not of typhus, but of simple fever.t” 


Again; we find the following notice of 
the ordinary state of health of the men en- 
gaged in other, but analogous employments, 

“Glue and size-boilers are exposed to 
strong putrid and ammoniacal exhalations 
from the decomposition of animal refuse, 
The stench of the boiling and drying-rooms 
is indeed well known to be highly offensive, 
even to the neighbourhood ; yet the men 
declare it agrees well with them-——nay, many 
assert, that on entering this employment 
they experience a great increase of appe- 
ute and health. All the glue and size- 


* Thackrah on the Effects of the principal Arts, 
Trades, and Professions, oserved in Leeds and its 
vicinity, London, Longman. 1831. 

+ Dr. Tweedie, in bis on Fever, 
has a similar remark Though almost every 
description of mechanic was at seme period or 
other admitted last year into the Fever ori 
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EXHALATIONS FROM PUTRID SUBSTANCES. 


boilers we saw were remarkably fresh-look- 
ing and robust 


**« Buckram manufacturers are exposed to 
the odour of the glue. This is well known 
to be so great as to offend the neighbour- 
hood of the manufacture; yet the men make 
no complaint of ill-bealth, and reach con- 
siderable ages. Of the seven men employed 
at the buckram-house, in Water Lane, one 
is 51, another 58, a third 68, and the fourth 
76, and these individuals have been at the 
employ from an early age. 

* Tallow-chandlers, subjected to an offen- 
sive animal odour, enjoy bealth, and attain 
a considerable age. During the plague iv 
London it was remarked that this class of 
men suffered much less than others. 

“« Tanners, it is well known, are subject 
to disagreeable odours ; they work in an 
atmosphere largely impregnated with the 
vapour of putrifying skins, and this com- 
bined with the smell of lime in one place 
and of tan in another. They are exposed 
constantly to wet and cold; their feet are 
scarcely ever dry, yet they are remarkably 
robust, the countenance florid, and the dis- 
ease almost unknown. Tanners are said to 
be exempt from consumption, and the sub- 
ject has of late been repeatedly discussed in 
one of the medical societies of London. We 
have carefully inquired at several tan-yards, 
and could not hear of a single example of 
this furmidable disease. We do not find 
old men actually in the employ, and the 
Treason assigned is, not the decline of health, 
but the inferiority of men past middle age 
in undergoing the labour of the process. 
Persons, however, in advanced life, yet 
healthy, are found in other occupations, who 
have before been for many years in the tan- 
yards, and have not apparently suffered 
from the long-continued exposure to their 
offensive odour. Hence we may infer that 
this employ, while it invigorates the con- 
stitution in youth and middle age, does not 
sensibly shorten life; does not, in other 
words, give temporary health at the ex- 
pense of- premature decline. Ramazzini 
tells us, that at Padua the tan-yards were 
permitted only in the suburbs. Here also, 
as the stench would be considered a nui- 
sance, tan-yards are at the outskirts. As a 
matter of medical police, however, we see 
no occasion for their exclusion from the 

town,” 


To return once more to our continental 
brethren. It will of course be desirable to 
ascertain the opinions of the justly-cele- 
brated Orfila on this important subject ; 
these we find warmly expressed in support 
of the innocuous nature of these exhula- 
tions. In adopting this doctrine he relies 


his able colleagues, whose labours we have 
already described; and in. noticing M. 
Parent du Chatelet’s Memoirs concerning 
the knackeries, we find bim expressing him- 
self in the following animated terms :— 

‘* Let the reader figure to himself what 
may be peed by the putrid decomposi- 
tion of heaps of flesh and intestines, aban- 
doned during weeks and months, in the 
open air, and under the direct rays of the 
sun, to spontaneous putrefaction ; let bim in 
fancy add to this representation, the nature 
of the 8 steaming from heaps of car- 
cases still invested with soft parts; let him 
join to this the emanations furnished by a 
soil which for several years has been steep- 
ed in blood and liquid animal matter, by the 
blood itself stagnated on the pavement, by 
the channels issuing from the gut factories 
and from the drying houses in the neighbour- 
hood. Having done this, let him multiply, 
as far as he pleases, the degrees of intensity 
of stench, and even then he will have but a 
faint idea of the repulsive odours which 
issue from this abominable receptacle.” 

Yet! exclaims Orfila, neither the master 
knackers nor their workmen are ever sick ; 
and if you question them, they tell you 
that the emanations they respire contribute 
to the excellence of their health. Neither, 
he continues in another place, is this insen- 
sibility the influence of habit, for the 
strangers who come daily to the knackeries 
are by no means inconvenienced. During 
the epidemics of Carclin and La Villette, not 
a single workman of Montfauconwas affect- 
ed, Again, he adds, two hundred exhuma- 
tions are annually performed in the cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise ; these operations are carri- 
ed on at every period of the year, at every in- 
terval after death, and in all stages of decom- 
position, yet (and this he testifies of his own 
knowledge) not the slightest accident has 
ever happened to the grave-diggers and 
porters employed, although the nature of 
their occupation obliges them to breathe in 
the pits the emanations which have been 
pent up in a confined space, and which have 
issued from individuals who have died of 
the most different diseases. Lastly, Orfila 
tadverts to the immunity experienced by him- 
self, his assistants, and the workmen under 
their control, in the numerous judicial dis- 
interments he has conducted, and which 
were usually carried ou without any precau- 
tio n being adopted. 

— Traite des Exhumation Juridiques, par MM, 


Ori la and Lesueur, Paris, 1831, 


especially on the obser:ations collected by 
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When we deliberate on the numerous 
facts thus cited, when we question ourselves 
what diseases have ever been engendered 
by the sated church-yards of our cities,— 
when. we remember, according to the testi- 
mony of the great Jewish lawgiver, that, 
after the frogs had covered the land of Egypt, 
when they died out of the houses and vil- 
lages and fields, and were collected into 
heaps, and the land stank (Exodus, ¢. viii, 
v.13, 14), yet that no plague or fever fol- 
lowed their putrefaction,—it is impossible 
to refuse the conclusion, that great exag- 
gération is abroad on this subject, and that 
the offensive smells which issue from putre- 
scent animal matter, must be acquitted of the 
deadly charges brought against them, at 
least as far as the generation of pestilential 
diseases is concerned. It may even have been 
seen that facts are not deficient, are power- 
ful in their kind, and conclusive to a great 
extent, which would seem to indicate that 
the fetid smell is not only innocuous, but 
actually gprophylactic, in its action, We 
shall not, however, press this speculation 
into an assemblage of certain things. Satis- 
fied with throwing out the idea, we commit 
it- to the investigation of those who have 
time, and opportunity, and predilection, for 
the research. We now quit the subject, 
with the remark that full many a more base- 
less hypothesis is at this day received as a 
demonstrated proposition by the medical 
profession. 

But it should not be forgotten, that putrid 
animal vapour is of complex and het 
ous composition, and though the odorous 
principle may be free from any poisonous 
properties, yet that it may be, under cer- 
tain circumstances, combined or mixed with 
another, and an inodorous vapour, capable 
of producing the most deleterious effects. 
The history of a well-known febrific poi- 
son illustrates this observation. Zhe marsh 
and jungle miasm is free from smell ; and 
we know, on the authority of Drs. James 
Jobnson, Clark, and Maculloch, that when 
the Pontine marshes evolve their most 
subtile poisons, they are perfectly in- 
offensive to persons possessed of the most 
delicate perceptions, Dr. Parsons’ essay, 


indeed, tends to establish the supposition, 
that a similar principle may exist in animal 
exhelations, under the operation of a cer- 
tain combination of external causes. 
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Having thus fairly stated all the evidence 


on one side of the question, we leave our 
readers to deliberate on its validity till our 
next number ; we shall then take an equally 
impartial notice of the arguments advanced 
on the contrary side by the American pro- 
fessor. In the mean time we may, with ad- 
vantage, so far anticipate our conclusions as 
to observe at present, that from all the facts 
yet collected on this subject, it would ap- 
pear, that in ¢emperate climates and in ap- 
propriate soils, intra-mural sepulture may 
be practised without any prejudice to the 
public health ; that the particular accidents 
which sometimes indisputably oceur in the 
opening of tombs, are attributable to causes 
entirely free from any pestilential character, 
incapable of producing contagious or even 
epidemic diseases, and perfectly to be avert- 
ed by scientific precautions. It will also 
be seen, that exhumations on a large scale 
should always be carried on with particular 
care, in order, at all events, to counteract 
the moral contagion and public depression 
of mind attendant on these occasions, and 
thus to obviate the predisposition to dis- 
ease which constitutes, we believe, the 
only serious general injury ever inflicted, 
in our milder latitudes, by these unpleasant 
operations. 


Zeitschrift fir die Opthalmologie, &e. 


Journal of Ophthalmology. Edited by. 


Dr. Frispaicn Avcust von Ammon, 
Professor in the Medico-Chirurgical Aca- 
demy of Dresden, Xc., assisted by seve- 

ral other Physicians. Vol, I, Part Il, 

with Two Lithographic Prints. Dres- 

den, 1831. 

Tue present is but one of several periodi- 
cals exclusively devoted to ophthalmology 
by the Germans, 

In this department of medical research, 
as in every other, the enlightened curi- 
Posity, indefatigable industry, and ‘ patient 
thought” of that people, have produced a 
rich harvest, and a multitude of inquiries 
have rendered necessary anumber of journals 
for the expression of their opinions and the 
announcement of their observations. When 
will the medical men of England contribute 


equally with their neighbours of France and 
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Germany, to the progress of the divine art 
and its tributary sciences? When wil! me- 
dicine be cultivated in England with be- 
coming zéal in its higher and nobler, but 
less lucrative, departments? When will 
medical researches be esteemed, not merely 
in proportion to theit ‘‘ practical utility,” 
i.e. their fertility in producing fees, or to 
their weight in the balance of the book- 
seller, but according to their real value,— 
according to the light, whether direct or 
reflex, which they shed on the morbific or 
curative operations of nature, and the addi- 
tions they ure calculated to make to the 
powers of art? That much-desired epoch 
is, we hope, not far distant,—the day of fair 
play and no favour. The medical public will 
also have its e1L1.;” the medical 
profession will not be the one only body to 
submit to unmerited privilege and to usurpa- 
tion, Academical jealousies must cease—col- 
legiate and other corporate jealousies must 
give way—monopoly must have an end— 
narrow views, and selfish passions, and pal- 
try pretensions to superiority, and anti- 
quated and absurd usages, must give place to 
manly, and modern, and rational notions, 
feelings, and practices. A liberal profes- 
sion must be divorced from a mechanical 
trade ; a sound, comprehensive, and uniform 
system of education must be laid down for 
medical men, who will, after admission 
into the professional body, be controlled 
and protected by a popular and efficient 
form of government. Caste must disappear. 
If distinctions of order be necessary, they 
must hereafter depend on the amount of pro- 
fessional accomplishment and skill, instead 
of on the place of education, or the nominal 
duration of studies, or ignorance of, or ab- 
stinence from, particular branches of medi- 
cal learning or practice. All these changes 
effected, a professional structure will have 
been erected, at once handsome, durable, 
and useful ; capacious enough commodious- 
ly to lodge the whole medical body, with- 
out excluding a single qualified candidate i4 
furnishing an arena for scientific discussion— 
a rostrum for medico-political el 


+4 


an emporium of medical learning and expe- 
rience, and a senate duly authorised to ad- 
vise the magistrate and legislature on all 
questions of medical jurisprudence and 
medical police—serving for a rendezvous 


for the distressed—a shield against oppres- 
sion—a court of arbitration for professional 
disputes—and a competent tribunal for the 
repression of professional immorality. After 
such changes, medicine will be respectable in 
England, practitioners will be esteemed as 
such, and medical experimentalists, scho- 
lars, and philosophers, will rise to their 
proper level in the eyes of a discerning and 
impartial public. ln those days also, that 
important branch of medical research and 
practice—ophithalmology, will, one may 
hope, receive as frequent and valuable pe- 
riodical accessions in England, as in any 
other country, 

The work before us is the second part of 
4 quarterly journal of ophthalmology, which 
promises much instruction. It consists of 
two parts: 1, Communications; 2.‘ Oph- 
thalmological miscellanies,”” equivalent 
nearly to the “ periscope” of Dr. Johnson’s 
medical journal. 

The communications, seven in number, 
are as follows:—1. On marasmus senilis 
of the human capsule and lens, by Dr. 
Schon of Hamburgh; 2. On transplanta- 
tion of the cornea, by Dr; Dieffenbach 
of Bérlin; 3: On excision of the leu- 
coma of the cornea, by the same; 4, On 
a peculiarity of the eye in the Greeks, by 
Professor Johann Miiller of Bonn; 5. On 
sclerotomy, or the formation of a’ pupil in 
the sclerotic, &c., by the editor, with an 
appendix by Dr. Lechla of Mitweida; 
6. On coloboma iridis, or imperfect pupil 
from birth, by Dr. J. Miller of Bonn ; 
7. On moon-blindness, by Dr. Behr, of 
Bernburg. 

The periscope contains further remarks 
on coloboma iridis, or congenital defect of 
pupil, by Drs, Lechla of Mitweida, Wutzer 
of Halle, and Jahn of Meiningen; 2. An 
account of a woman in one of whose 
eyes the editor detected three pupils; 
3. A case of prolapsus of the crystalline 
lens into the anterior chamber, by the editor ; 
a A large fungus of the orbit successfully 
treated, by Dr. Schmidt of Vienna; 5. On 
the use of tinctura galbani in weakness of 
the eyes, by Dr. Ropp of Hanan ; 6. On 
the use of sulphate of cadmium, by the 
same ; 7. On the use of extract of spotted 
hemlock and Jesuit’s bark for scrofulous 
ophthalmia, or, rather, photophobia, by the 
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same and the editor ; 8.Cases of sopor, and 
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of constipation and vertigo, from the appli- 
cation of opium to the eye in solution, by 
the same writers; 9 and 10. The former a 
notice of a powder (hyd, oxyd. rubr. bol. 
armen. singm, 388, sacchari albi, $i), found 
of great efficacy in the removal of specks, 
by Dr. Benedict, of Breslau; the latter a 
notice of an error in a former number of the 
journal, by Mr. Friiurel of Dresden. The 
number concludes with two valuable plates 
illustrative of different communications, 

The first paper, that on marasmus senilis, 
is interesting. The account the author gives 
is the result of the examination of twenty- 
three eyes of elderly, or old, people that 
died in the great Hamburgh Hospital. The 
marasmus senilis, as he describes it, is in 
fact a variety of capsular cataract, occur- 
ring in the decline of life, and originating 
in imperfect nutrition of the membrane, 
from the closure and obliteration of its ca- 
pillaries, and the decay of the nervous func- 
tions of the part. From the ordinary cata- 
ract of old people it differs, in that it occurs 
most frequently not on the anterior surface, 
as the common capsular cataract, but on 
the posterior side of the lens. 

The second paper, “ On Transplantation of 
the Cornea,” being rather curious than use- 
ful, we have not room for an analysis of it. 

The third paper, ‘‘ Upon excision of Leu- 
coma of the Cornea,” is interesting. The 
plan he proposes is this : he passes ligatures 
through the anterior chamber, parallel to 
each other, and having the leucoma between 
them, removes the | by two ellip- 
tical incisions, anc draws the edges together 
by means of the ligatures, which he then 
fastens. He had tried the operation but 
once, and had completely succeeded. 

The fifth paper is on the operation of scle- 
rotomy, or the formation of a pupil in the 
aclerotic by the removal of a staphyloma. 
This bold operation was first proposed by 
Autenrieth, and was attempted unsuccess- 
fully by Beer of Vienna, Himly of Gottin- 


geo, Riecke of Tubingen, .and Guthrie cf 


London ; but Ullman of Marburg and the 
author, von Ammon, are the only operators 
that have, we believe, as yet succeeded. 
The paper before us contains three cases, 
with results ; one was somewhat improved, 
and another considerably ; the latter, which 
is bis third case, we shall transcribe. The 


subject was youog mon wt, 19, healthy, 
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blind from neonatorum, fol- 
lowed by staphyloma of both eyes: the 
operation took place iu August, 1830, in the 
presence of Prosector Friiurel and a physi- 
cian from Courland, not named :— 

** Having fixed both eyelids, and having 
seized, with a delicate probe-pointed for- 
ceps, and in the vertical diameter of the 
eye, a fold of the conjunctiva on the exter- 
nal side of the staphyloma, and about the 
point of junction of the cornea and sclero- 
tic, he raised the point of the forceps firmly 
upwards, and cut boldly through the in- 
cluded membrane down to the sclerotic, and 
then completed the separation of the mem- 
branes. After some slight hemorrhage he 
introduced the sclerotome through the de- 
nuded sclerotic into the cavity of the eye, 
and brought it out again at four lines from 
the point of entrance. He thus formed a 
flap downwards, which he forthwith re- 
moved with the aid of a forcep. ‘The pre- 
sent state and appearance of the eye are 
as follows: the size and shape of the eye 
are unchanged ; where the excised pay 
loma projected, there is an elevation 
size of a small lentil, which is of a deeper 
blue than the rest of the membrane, and 
over which the conjunctiva passes without 
a fold. This protuberance resembles the 
stapbyloma ; when pressed through the 
upper eyelid, it feels as firm and unyielding 
as any other part of the eyeball. This emi- 
nence is surrou by an unusuel vascula- 
rity ; there is no trace of the excrescence of 
the conjunctiva that followed the operation.” 


None of his operations were followed by 
dangerous, or even troublesome, fever, in- 
flammation, &c. 

The sixth paper, ‘* On the Colobama 
Iridis,” is an appendix to a paper, by the 
editor, ‘* On Congenital Divisions in the 
Human Eye,” published in the precediog 
Number of this Journal. The subject is 
curious, but belongs to physiological ana- 
tomy, or what the French call the anatomy 
of formation or development, and is con- 
sequently without interest for most readers 
in this country. 

The seventh paper contains an account of 
that disease of the horse genus (more par- 
icularly, but known also amongst horned 
cattle and sheep) called “‘moon-blindness;” 
it seems an interesting paper, and well 
worth the perusal of those who cultivate 
brute medicine. 

Of the contents of the miscellaneous sec- 
tion, or periscope, we have given the head- 
ings, with which we myst content ourselves, 
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SOAPY 399 


On the whole, this number of Dr. Am- 
mon’s Ophthalmological Journal is very in- 
teresting and instructive. We hope to 
continue our acquaintance with the work. 
We recommend it confidently to the medi- 
cal and surgical public. 


DESCRIPTION OF A SOAPY ROOT USED IN 
PERSIA AND IN THE EAST, FOR CLEANS- 
ING SHAWLS AND STUFFS. 

Tux widely-extensive employment in modern 
times, of tissues fabricated from the hair of 
the Cushmerian goats, has rendered some 
method of cleanivg them essentially neces 
sary. If ordinary soap is employed, these 
valuable shawls and fabrics are creased and 
spoiled by the alkali it contains, and it 
leaves them, at any rate, much less pliant 
and velvety than they are when cleaned 
aiter the manner of the Turks and Persians, 
who make use of a root which affords an 
abundant mucilage when beated with water. 
M, Jaubert, who brought into France seve- 
ral goats from Thibet, also imported from 
Asia, under the name of ishkar, a quantity 
of this soapy root. It is usually as large as 
the thumb, of a greyish-yellow colour, with 
longitudinal external furrows, white within, 
exceedingly mucilaginous, free from smell, 
almost devoid of taste, and affording an ash- 
coloured powder, This powder, when mix- 
ed with water, immediately becomes a very 
thick, yellowish mucilage. With this paste 
the precious stuffs of the East are treated, 
and while it always deprives them of any 
greasy stains, it leaves them the yellow tint 
so much prized by these nutions, This mu- 
cilaginous powder is not a fecula, it strikes 
no blue colour with iodine, and gives no 
traces of acid or alkaline action. 

By careful and accurate researches, this 
root has been determined to belong to the 
leontica leontopetalon, a vegetable common 
not only in the East, but in the Greek 
islands and the south of ltaly.—Virey in 
the Journal de Pharmacie. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE SOLUTION OF CHLO- 
RINE AGAINST SMALL-POX AND SCARLA- 
TINA. 

M. Ersenmann proposes the use of chlo. 
rine lotions in smali-pox attended with low 
symptoms. He founds this practice on the 
success duily experienced by M. Schainlen 
in his practice at Wurzburg, in the use o 
this remedy in scarlatina. He thinks it acts 
by saturating the volatile alkali disengaged 
by the secretions in the sores; it is more 
probable, however, that the disinfecting 
properties of the chlorine are the real source 
of its sanative in..uence.—Journal de Chi- 
mie, 


MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF THE © 
SULPHURET OF CARBON. 

The sulphuret of carbon, though discover- 
ped Lampadius in 1796, has not yet beeu 
introduced into the medical dispensatories. 
MM. Wutzer and Pellengham have lately 
investigated its properties with the follow- 
ing results :— 

1, The sulphuret of cerbon is one of the 
most powerful of the diffusible stimulante 
yet discovered. 

2. It excites powerfully the activity of 
the heart end arterial system. 

3. Its internal use quickly determines 
acceleration of the pulse, increased heat, 
and sanguineous~congestion towards the 
skin, and genito-uriuary apparatus, 

4. The most remarkable secondary symp- 
toms are, abundant diaphoresis, increase of 
the urinary secretion and of the menstrual 
discharge. 

5. It has been used with the utmost suc- 
cess as a remedy in chronic rheumatism, 
and in gout where no fever simultaneously 
exists. 

6. The dose in which it is fit to give it 
internally, is from three to eight drops, in 
any convenient liquid vehicle, or on a bit 
of sugar. It is also very useful as a lini- 
ment, which may be formed with sulphuret 
of carbon 5ij, and camphorated alcohol giv ; 
olive oil may perhaps be advantageous! 
substituted for the camphor solution.— [bi 
[The sulphuret of carbon is easily pre- 
pared by passing the vapour of sulphur over 
charcoal heated to redness, in a porcelain 
tube ; it is a transparent, colourless liquid, 
of great levity, and producing intense cold 
by its evaporation. From the extreme 
cheapness at which it may be prepared, we 
are disposed to regard it as a valuable addi- 
tion to our remedial agents.] 


GONORRH@A SUCCESSFULLY TREATED WITH 
THE CHLORIDE OF 

A young man, of strong constitution, was 
affected for eight days with painful urethral 
discharge. After the pain had been slightly 
reheved by a nitrous emulsion he was di- 
rected the following mixture :—chloruret of 
lime, 5i, almond emulsion, § vii, simple 
syrop, 3 i,—a desert spoonful every hour, 
After three doses had been taken the patient 
experienced exceedingly painful erections 
and desire for micturition, but all the symp- 
toms were much relieved before the entire 
mixture was taken: a third mixture com- 
pleted the cure. 

In the second case the same treatment 
was adopted, and the patient, who was a 
stout young man, ge! twenty-tour, expe- 
rienced, afte: t! e sixti spoonful was taken, 
feeling of heat and uching in the urethra. 
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He also suffered from erections and desire 
to pass urine, A second mixture was or- 
dered, on the fourth day, containing more- 
over 30 drops of tincture of opium, Much 
relief was obtained, and the cure was per- 
fect on the eighth day. 

Two additional cases are related by M. 
Graefe, which occurred in his own practice, 
and in which, by prescribing the addition 
of a few drops ot tincture of opium from 
the commencement, the patients were cured 
without the erection or painful micturition.* 


—Journ, fur Chirurgie und Augenheil- 
Augenh 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
HEALTH OF THE DEPARTEMENT DU NORD. 
This report, like its predecessors, contains 
@ great number of interesting facts on sub- 
jects connected with the public bealth, 
We willingly notice it in our pages, in the 
hope of attracting some attention to the 
beneficial tendency of the institutions whence 

these documents proceed. 

The first point worthy of notice is the 
pre mendation of the Council to the muani- 
ity, on che propriety of.affixing lightning 
conductors to various public buildings, and 
of removing from their tops numerous masses 
of metal with Which they had been need- 
lessly encumbered. We next meet several 
interesting medical topographies, one espe- 
cially hy M. Legrain on the two cantons of 
ney, in which minute details are found 
on the state of the waters in these districts, 
and on the progress of vaccination and vari- 
ous epidemic diseases. Auother of much in- 
terest relates to the medical statistics of the 
d’Avesnes, which contains 
‘our fortified towns, Maubeuge, Avesnes, 
Landrecies, and Le Quesnoy. In this dis. 
trict M. Dallez complains of the ignorance 
of the officers of health, of the opposition 
given to the progress of vaccination, of the 
popular custom of constructing dunghills 
near the houses, of the bad ventilation of 
dwellings, of the want of slaughterhouses, 
causes the butchers to kill the ani- 
mats in their own houses, and to allow the 
tun into the He also ex- 
ims against the dangers of infection from 
the existence of tanyards t and burial places 
in the midst of the towns. He points out 


the want of proper water, and the necessity 
of attending to the construction of the public 
sewers, 


* M. Cazenove, of Cadiliew, in the Gironde, has 
also announced his success in treating gonorrhea 
with this remedy.— Archives de Medécine. 1831. 

“# The reporter here falls into an error entirely 
dependent on popular Se, tanyards ate cer- 
tainly not injurious to health, though they may be 

le to the senses. About churehyards too, 
alarm has been excited. © - 


The third documént is of more interest, 
and throws much light on an exceedingly 
important question; viz., Js it dangerous to 
eat the flesh of animals which have died af 
tubercular disease? The reporters on this 
question have asserted, first, that the flesh 
of animals killed during the existence of, or 
falling victims to, contagious diseases, such 
as farcy, glanders, intense abdominal inflam- 
mation, typhus, and hydrophobia, have been 
and are daily eaten by carnivorous animals, 
and by mankind in every class of society; 2dly, 
that the tubercular affection, the special ob- 
ject of the inquiry, is very common among 
cows and sheep, and that nevertheless the 
police are very rarely or never called on to 
examine the carcasses of such cattle, The 
conclusion must, therefore, be drawn, that 
numbers of beasts attacked with these dis- 
eases are daily consumed, without the slight- 
est complaint being created of their suppos- 
ed dangerous effects. Thirdly, it is a mat- 
ter of notoriety to thé veterinary pena} 
at Lisle, that in that city the bullocks and 
cows are exceedingly liable to tubercles, and 
that during the winter all the sheep are thus 
affected, yet no complaints aré heard of any 
pernicious results. Fourthly, that during 
the preceding January, in the course of two 
or thrée days, two cows weighing each from 
4 to 500 kilogrammes, and which conse- 
quently served for the nourishment of a 
great number of persods, Were delivered to 
sale, although previously recognised to have 
been affected with a tubercular disease. No 
accident whatever was heard of, as resulting 
from the use of these morbid animals, 

From the consideration of all these facts, 
the commission gave their opinion that the 
sale of meat of this description could not be 
injurious to the public health. In this 
opinion MM. Dupuy and D’Arcet fully 
coincided, and their views are certainly 
entitled to much confidence. 


This report also contains a long article by 
M. Kuhlman on the practice of adulterating 
bread with the sulphate of copper. This 
practice has, it appears, grown on the con- 
tinent to a most alarming pitch, and has 
called forth all the rigour of the laws for its 
suppression, We have some reason to know 
that it also prevails in London to a consider- 
able extent, and has perhaps found its way 
here through the medium of the numbers 
of Germans employed as bakers in this 
city. They could not have come to a 
place where they could practise their villany 
with such perfect safety to themselves, at 
least as far as our imbecile and absurd laws 
are concerned, 


_ The reports of the councils of health of 
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DR. EPPS ON VACCINE INSTITUTIONS. — 


Dunkirk and Cambray are also contained 
undet thé same cover with those we have 
jast noticed. Some of these papers are of 
great interest ; amongst others is the account 
of the analysis of seventy-two specimens of 
bread obtained from different bakers, and 
examined chemically by MM. Yordeu and 
Feneulle. Twenty of these specimens con- 
tained small quantities, and three a con- 
siderable proportion, of the sulphate of 
copper, 


LONDON VACCINE INSTITUTIONS. 


PUBLIC CLAIM$ OF THE ROYAL JENNE- 
RIAN SOCIETY” AND THE ‘“f NATIONAL 
VACCINE ESTABLISUMENT.” 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sra,—Having observed in the Morning 
Herald of Tuesday, the 24th of May, the 
Report of the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, in which reference is made to the 
circumstance, that it is the intention of 

vernment to discontinue the institution, 
ibeg to offer a few remarks on the fallacy of 
the grounds stated in the 

vernment should not carry 
into execution. 

"Previously, however, it may be deemed 
most consonant with the desire by which 
all upright men are influenced, not to mis- 
interpret, to give the report itself, the same 
not being of great length. 


rt, why the 
intention 


“NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 


“AC the last Report from the National 


‘or the Home Department. 
“To the Lord Viscount Melbourne, Secretary of 

State for the Home 

“ National Vaccine Establishment ; 
March 14, 1831. 

“ My Lorp,—It has required all our industry and 
zeal to supply the waaalous demands which have 
been made apon us for vaccine matter from all 
quarters of the empire since our last report. We 
have furnished the means of protection to the army 
and navy, to every county in England and Scotlan 
to Freland; to the Colonies, and, moreover, to several 
of the capitals of Europe ; and nearly 12,000 of the 
ese metrepolis and its immediate neighbour- 

have been vaccinated in the course of the last 


year. 
“Whilst this affords an undeniable proof of the 
dittusion of vaccination, and isa strong argu- 
ment for the value of this institution, it diminishes 
our satisfaction to be obli to confess that, if 
Parliament should determine that enough has now 
been done te establish the superior merit of vaccina- 
tion above every other security against the danger 
of small-pox, and that it should be left hencefor ward 
to the discretion and good sense of the uation to 


continue the practice from the resources of indivi- 
duals, such a determination would find the country 
and unprovided with the means 
aad that # great 


de- 
mortality. frenr 


would be an early consequence of the breaking up of 
this establishment. 

“Tt is our tant care to ad ish those to 


whom we send lymph, of the propriety of taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of providing a further 
supply forthemselves. But it would scem, from the 
incessant ap ions which i to be made to 
us, either that our warnings are not sufficiently 
attended to, or what we believe to be the fact, from 
the replies constantly made to us, it is impracticable 
to MM Up & continued supply any-where but in the 
capital, where ppointed inat 
assist and su each other, 

“ The result of another year’s experience is a con- 
tirmation of the value of vaccination. We have evi- 
dence before us of persons being exposed to the 
severest trials of its power of protection in the midst 
of the contagion of the small-pox, with impunity; 
and though some constitutions do admit a secon 
disease, yet this is almost always a safe one, thou 
severe in some instances in its first attack, and it is 
not so common as the chicken-pox used to be after 
small-pox given by inoculation. 

“* We have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lord- 
ship’s obedient servants, 

(Signed) “ Henry Hatrorp, 

dent of the Royal College of Physicians. 
* Roserv Base, M.D., Censor. 
Gro, L. M.D., Censor. 
“ Roperr Kearse, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Vice-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
iden’ »yal College of Su 
“ CLEMENT Hes, Registrar.”’ 


After noticing how extensively the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment has diffused 
the blessings of vaccination, the report, it 
will he perceived, proceeds :—‘ If Parlia- 
ment should determine that enough has 
now been done to establish the superior 
merit of vaccination above every otlier 
security against the danger of small-pox, 
and that it should be left henceforward to 
the discretion and the good sense of the 
hation to continue the practice from the re- 
sources of individuals, such a determination 
would find the country unprepared and un- 
rovided with the means of defence, and- 
hat a great mortality from small-pox would 
be an early consequence of the breaking up 
of this establishment.” 

Every reader of this would infer, that there 
exists no other institution for diffusing the 
blessings of vaccination but the ‘‘ National 
Vaccine ;” that, if that passes away, vacci- 
tation itself ceases (‘* The church is in dan~ 
er” is no uncommon cry). But, must 
such a result happen? No, Sir, for foo 
other institutions exist in the metropolis, 
the Royal Jennerian, and the London Vac~ 
cine, both of which existed defore the esta- 
blishment of the National, that establish- 
ment having, in a great measure, originated 
from the differences of opinion that pre- 
vdiled between Dr. Walker and other inocu- 
laters. When Mr. George Rose brought 
forward in Parliament the establishment of 
the National Vaccine Enstitution, the friends 
of the London Vaccine prepared a petition 
presented to the House of Commons 

Sir Thomas Turton, which preyed that the 
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stitution, as the charitable institutions would 
and could aupply all the demands made upon 
them by the public, and because the tend- 
ency of a government establishment would 
be to repress those generous feelings, which 
are the pride of the British nation. 

Mr. Rose, being a clever and managing 
pounds a year were t towards 
the Nationsl Vaccine catcblishment. This 
amount was, by the exertions of that friend 

remuneration for labour done, 

uced afterwards to 2,500/.,a sum still 
continued as a yearly grant. The whole 
amount would, at the time of the exposé of 
Mr. Hume, have been given up, except 
from the fear that ‘ the removal of the in- 
stitution might have tended to injure the 
cause of vaccination in the country gene- 
rally.” Not, Sir, be it remembered, be- 
cause such a removal would find or make 
“the country unprepared aud unprovided 
with the means of defence” (see report), 
but because the inference might thence be 
mude that the British parliament had 
doubts regarding the necessity of vaccina- 
tion, 


_ If this opinion was well grounded then, it 
cannot be tenable now. Vaccination stands 
too strong a foundation of facts, and is 
fixed too firmly in the grateful remembrance 
of thousands, to be shaken by the non- 
existence of a national vaccine institution. 
The only ground on which this institution 
can lay claim to its continuance at an ex- 
pense of 2500/. a year to the country, is, 
that medical men in private practice, not 
being able to keep a supply of proper vaccine 
matter, no other institution would exist 
(on the removal of the National) ¢o procure 
the s 


Supposing this to be the fact, the boon 
seems dearly purchased, for 25001, a year 
is given to a few individuals for keeping up 
this supply. But this is not the fact; for 
the supply of vaccine matter has been, 
for the last ¢wenty-five years, and is, at the 

moment, kept up by the Royal Jen 

nerian and the Londow Vaccine Institutions, 
without the receipt of even a yearly guinea 
the government,—the Karl of Liver 
pool himself having borve witness, when 
paying his yearly subscription of five guinea: 
to the Royal Jennerian, that he kuew no 
institution that, at so little expense, did so 
much good for the public. 

How then can the ground, on which the 
Board of the National Vaccine lusitution 
rests the claim for this institution's con- 
tinuance, be considered as any burrie: 
against the removal of this expense to the 
cguntry ? 

in order to demonstrate stil) further th: 
untenability of the claim for cor tinuanee, i) 


may be useful to show the ca ability pos- 


| seased by the Royal 


Jennerian and London 
Vaccine Institutions to supply vaccine mat- 
ter to all parts of the British dominions, as 
well as to all parts of the world, more espe- 
cially if the government would ‘allow on! 
one favour of those enjoyed by the National, 
namely, the letters to go postage free,—a 
matter of considerable importance, as some- 
times forty letters have come in the course 
of the dey. In proof of this ility, on 
referring to the re of these institutions 
for the past year, I find that the number of 
children and otbers vaccinated at the sta- 
tions of the societies, attended by one vacci- 
nator, amounts to four thousand and seven- 
ty-five; and the geveral estimate of the 
charges of matter on glasses, and on ivory 
points, and on lancets, supplied to 9,504 
applicants, is forty-three thousund three 
hundred and eighty-seven. 

As additional proofs of this capability to 
supply every applicant with vaccine matter, 
it may be stated that the Royal Jennerian 
and the Loudon Vaccine Institutions supply 
the ambassadors, or the accredited agents of 
the following governments, every month, 
and sometimes twice a month :—France, 
Brazils, Buenos Ayres, Columbia, Portu- 
gal, Mexico, 

In addition hereto, the West India mer- 
chants are monthly receiving supplies from 
the institutions, and the a ems chemists 
in London are daily requiring, and sapere, 
vaccine matter for their medical correspond- 
ents in the country. These institutions have, 
moreover, an auxiliary branch in Quebec, 
and in other places, With these, continual 
correspondence is held; and through the 
agents to Lloyd’s, all the chief parts of the 
Mediterranean are supplied with the vac- 
cine matter. These institutions supply the 
East Indies, and with respect to the matter 
supplied, the highest testimonials have been 
and are received. . 

It seems, therefore, that no necessity 
does exist, on the ground urged by the 
Board of the National Vaccine establish- 
ment, for the continuance of that establish- 
ment; and, that it was not in perfect ac- 
cordance with truth, so to have the eyes 
blinded by the dignity of the ** National,” 
48 not te be able to see, or, if seeing, not to 
acknowledge that other institutions are ex- 
erting themselves, and will aid others, in 
the good cause of dispensing the blessings 
of vaccination. 

To conclude, Sir, I beg to state that I 
have no objection to see an institution for 
vaccination at St, Pancras, or at any other 
part oftown, Iam glad of the existence of 
any institution that increases the comforts, 
and diminishes, consequently, the miseries 
of the poor. But I object, first, to the ex- 
pense of 2500/, a year, because that sum, I 
should be happy to prove at the bar of the 
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House of Commons, is unnecessary ; secondly, 
to the allotting # portion of the public money 
to institutions, which the hand of charity 
would willingly support ; and, ¢hirdly , 1 most 
decidedly object to the assumption, with, 
such nawet 
that they, adopting a personification, dying, 
the Board of the National Vaccine Institu- 
tion may have the kindness (we cannot com- 
them, for these government institutions 
@ very unapproschable responsibility), 
in proof that the sum allotted does not ex- 
ceed the benefit gained, to show how the 
25001. a year are distributed. And, Sir, 
begging you and all your readers to be- 
lieve, that nothing but a. conviction that 
the part quoted from the report did not ex- 
the reol fact, would have induced me 
to appear before the public as affording this 
statement, and assuring you that I rejoice 
in every raticnally, usefully, and moderate- 
means, by which the cause of 
vaccination is promoted, I subscribe my- 
self yours, in well-wishing, 
Joun Errs, M.D., 
Director of the Royal Jennerian and 
London Vaccine Institutions. 


Jennerian Societ 


Union Court, Holborn Hill, June 4, 1851. 


REMARKS 


ON THE LATE TRIALS OF LONG THE QUACK 
FOR MANSLAUGHTER, AND ON THE PRO- 
BABLE CAUSES WHICH INFLUENCED THE 
JURY IN RETURNING A VERDICT OF ACr 
QUITTAL IN THE CASE OF MRS. LLOYD, 


By James M‘Cane, M.D., Cheltenham. 


I rurnx it was Dean Swift who said that 
no one who has not had a medical or a legal 
education professes to understand medicine 
or law, but that every one professes to un- 
derstand theology, oftentimes without hav. 
ing had any education whatever. The Deano 
was a shrewd observer of human nature, 
but in this he appears to have been mis- 
taken, as the Jate trials of Mr. St. John Long 
for manslaughter show, that the province of 
medicine, as well as of theology, is some- 
times invaded by unqualified poachers, who, 
having no interest in preserving the game, 
bring it down right and left, and generally 
succeed best with the fattest of the spe- 
cies, which, from their sleek rotundity and 
obtuseness of animal instinct, are the last to 


perceive the danger. 
When we consider that two 


in verdicts diametrically opposite in cases 
under all circumstances apparently similar— 
that he was found guilty of hentieeaiitee in 
the case of Miss Cashin, and acquitted in the 
case of Mrs. Lloyd, although the general 
evidence and the medical opinions respect- 
ing the cause of death were as clear and as 
strong in the one case as in the other—it 
becomes a subject, not only of curious, but 
of useful inquiry, as to what may have been 
the probable cause of this apparent uncer- 
tainty and inconsistency in the trial by jury. 
This inquiry, too, becomes the more neces- 
sary, when we consider how short the time 
that intervened between the death of . Miss 
Cashin and that of Mrs. Lioyd. Mr, Long, 
no doubt, hopes, like other medical prac- 
titioners, for an increase in his practice, 
and should that increase be ded with a 
corresponding increase of the ratio of mors 
tality, other juries may, ere long, be called 
upon to decide in similar cases. 

During the inquest held on the body of 
Miss Cashio, it came out in evidence that 
several persons, respectable from their rank 
and station in society, had been under the 
care of a Mr. St. John Long for the treat- 
ment of diseases, real or imagiaary; that 
this Mr. Long was an illiterate person, a 
painter by trade, and had never received 
any medical education. All this appeared 
most extraordinary, but the evidence given 
by some of the witnesses (to a part of which 
1 shail presently allude) must have excited 
general surprise. ‘There is not, perhaps, 
any necessary connexion between rank or 
wealth and intellect; but common sense 
rey | would appear to have been n 
to have enabied them to see through the 
gross deceptions and delusions by which 
their credulity had been abused. Une gens 
tleman having been ‘* rubbed” on the fore- 
head and chest with a liniment by Mr. 
Long, was assured by that person that all 
was right thereabouts—that his head was 
good and his lungs sound—in fact, that he 
was qualified to gunerate ideas and enun- 
ciate propositions in his place in parliament; 
for he was a member of that honourable 
House, and, as such, Mr. Long thought it 
right to proceed in his case with some shitw 
of reasoning. He therefore told him, that 
had any-thing been unsound in the organs 
contained in those regions to which he had 
made his application, the liniment would 
have occasioned him great pain, and would 
ultimately have d the p t mat- 
ter; but as it bad produced no effect what- 
ever, he could vouch for his phrenological 
sanity and stentorian capability, 

This must have been an exceedi 

agreeable opinion for a patient, who was a 
candidate: for legislative distinction and 
oratorical fame. But Mr. Long, from an in- 


te 


respectable 
which Mr. has already 
tried for manslaughter, have brought 
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i ueated 
whieh, being grented, he him di 


disturbance, as it did in the unfortunate 

i cases of Miss Cashin and Mrs. Lloyd. The 
im has indicated what organ could have| power of discrimination attributed to his 
i by a liniment dabbed be- 


i 

i 


frat 


lotion with which the sanity of his head and 
the efficiency of his tungs had before been 
proved. Of the ladies who gave evidence 
on the trials, as of all. ladies, 1 would will- 


Hite 

bjt 

HEE 


i 


it was so, is an undisputed fect. Why it wes 
so, can only be & subject of philosophical 
ion,—whether it was that the no- 


i 


gis 
4 

i 


iff 


females. 1 sure to others ; for who, without feelings of 
The principal ingredient, in what is » could contemplate the bust of a 
ealled in surgery the ‘* potential cautery,’’ atiful female, white as statuary marble, 


to find disease somewhere. He! chief ingredient in Mr. Long's burning 1 
dimiment. Quick lime applied to the sur- 
face of the body excites inflammation, and 
rapidly destroys the vitelity of the veasels 

y between the ers, 8 of the pert to which it is applied; and if 
writhings and contortions of body which | the application be made near to the centre 
instantly followed the application of the | of the system, and near the vital organs, it 

ly satis-\is likely (o occasion a fatal constitutional 
part is|only diseased parts, and which he appears 
ological | to have sueceeded in persuading his patients 
to believe, is one of the most monstrous 
outrages on common sense that ever bas 
|been attempted. To effect this required 
some ingenuity on his part, bat an uncom: 
mon degree of obtuseness and credulity on 
That any caustic liniment, or any applica. 
tion which, when applied to the back, pro- 
duced inflammation and vesication of the 
skin, would have produced the same effect 
when applied to the breast or forebead, is 
so clear and so self-evident, that it would 
aimost be an insult to common sense to at- 
wart. It appears that when o—— tempt to prove it. It was by a little dex- 
sition is rather startling, or it is in to| terous sleight of hand, then, that Mr. Long 
throw ridicule on « political dilemma, the | imposed on the credulity of his patients on 
Hindoo politicians say, “ It is-like a man/|this point. Id the case of the gentleman to 
poy rap | to walk on bis head, and think | whose evidence 1 before alluded, it was not 
with his feet.” So, in this case, Mr. St. witboet a motive thet Mr. Long proposed to 
John Long having proved the integrity of | make a trial of his liniment on bis back, bav- 
the ‘ntellectual functions by the Splice ing first essayed his breast and forehead. 
tion of his discriminating liniment to the | ‘There is no person that reads over the evi- 
forehead, the region of the organs of com-|dence with attention, but. must see that Ww 
parison and causation, persuaded his pa-| when his beck was turned, the liniment 
tient, notwithstanding, to judge of his (Mr.| was changed, and that the writhings end 
Long’s) medical aequirements by reasoning | contortions of the body which followed the 
** @ posteriore.” ‘‘rubbing between the shoulders,’ were 
occasioned by the same milk-and-water 
ingly speak with due respect; truth, how, 
ever, requires it tobe known, that the pro. 
portion of the feir sex who were followers 
and believers in the infallibility of Mr, 
Long’s *‘ rubbing,” greatly exceeded that 
of the credulous lords of the creation. That 
velty of the remedy picased them, or that 
agreeable sensations and pleasing associa- 
tions are sometimes produced by remedial 
manipulations—as gulvanic power is evolved 
by metallic contects—or whetber it was pure 
hilaothro j ivi 
warm ving 


EXCESSIVE PROFESSIONAL DELICACY, 
in stata of ier "| which took 


sereen® in the practice room ?” 
At the time that the atrocious Thur- 
tell was about to suffer the just judgment 
of the law for the commission of a mur- 
der unexampled in point of atrocity, the 
public press, not much to the credit of its 
taste, teemed with many and minute parti- 
culars. respecting him, such as his bold 
and resolute bearing, his wel!-proportioned 
figure, his great physical strength, and the 
conti 
clearly evinced the full development of all 
the organs, until at length the murderer was 
elevated into a hero, and excited the sym- 
pathy of several sensitive ladies. One of 
these, after poring for hours over these 
mawkish details, in which she appeared to 
be totally absorbed, suddenly exclaimed, 
“ I am in love with the man.” The circle 
of friends with which she was surrounded at 
the time, as may well be supposed, were 
rently surprised at this impassioned burst 
of fee ng, and one of them immediately ob- 
served, “There is no secounting for tastes, 
and some may be fond of garbage.” 
the fair sex 


To mg ed the 
generally, mawkish aud depraved tastes 
of a fow individuals of it, would be as un- 
philosophical as it would be unjust; and 
there were probeny but few aftey all, among 
the ladies, who loved Thurtell,or took 

in Mr. St. John Long's “* rubbing.” 
says, 
Which is thus translated by Mr. Francis: 


t 
Than when the faithful eye bebolds the part.” 


This observation of the poet does not al- 
ways hold good when applied to the fair 
sez, who are generally more readily i 
enced through the medium of the ear, and 
provided even an infamous notoriety be ac- 

by an individual, whetber he be a 

or a quack doctor, en assassin or a 
homicide, with some he is sure to become 
an object of interest. 

The notoriety which Mr. Long had ob- 
tained by the inquest on Miss Cashin, and 

ter, instead of diminishing, appears to 
have increased the number of iis patients, 
The case was, however, now different from 
what it had been before bis trial and convic- 
tion, as the consequences of his system of 
treatment were thus made known to the 
public; and-whosoever should afterwards 
subject themselves to the same risk, incurred 
8 danger of which they were aware. Jt was 
under these circumstances that Mrs. Lioyd 
became Mrv Long's patient. The intimacy 


* See the evideuce of some of the young ladies. 


tion of his bead, which, it was said, | 


influ- | the 


3 80 that when Mrs. Lloy 

herself under Mr, Long’s care, it 
was with the full knowledge on her own 
part, and on the part of ber husband, of the 
melancholy result of bis system of treat- 
ment in the case of Mias Cashin ! 

It was this view of the subject which 
probably influenced the jury in returning a 
verdict of acquittal in the case of Mrs. 
Lloyd. An English jury is constitutionally 
jealous of the liberty of the subject, and to 
prevent gentlemen or ladies from being 
cured of their diseases in any way they 
please, they thought would be an infringe- 


privilege, however, free ageney, and 
consequent nsibi pond when a man, 
or a woman either, is at liberty to be ‘‘rub- 


ment, must the responsibility 
ewe Were Mr. Long indeed 
to persuade individuals who were considered 
in law “non compotes mentis”’ to allew 
themselves to be “ rubbed out,” and the 
application of the liniment, and the death 
of the patient, were afterwards to follow, 
cause and effect, then a jury would 
guilty of manslaughter, because i 
bility must reat somewhere ; 
persons cannot be responsible 
acquiescence, Mr. Long would be 
bear the burden of his own iniqui 
} 
at present interpreted by the judges, 
may practise, and even slay, with perfect 
impunity. The only tion a 

to ensure his own safety, being to inquire, 
before applying his liniment, whether the 
party intended to be rubbed, “be under 
i of the Lord Chancellor.” 


AN “BxcLusIve” DUB NOT FAB PROM 
STAFFORD. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


hole-and-corner 
system” so ably exposed by Tut 
Layesr, thet I am tempted to ask the use of 
that instrument for the benefit of a public 
institution not a hundred miles from Staf- 
ford, where an aristocratie doctor: lately 
tacked to the establishment boldly pro, 
claimed himself an ‘‘ exclusive,” and 

hibited the senior pupil of the infirmary 
being present at a rare operation (rare in 
this of the world) on the score of its 
indelicacy! &c. The case was one of ex- 


creacenceg on the ead clitoris, and 


535 
Captus 
(as it sppears 

the evidence) st the fuquest on Miss Cashin, 

| ment of that liberty. The exercise of this 
ave | 

| ** What we hear, 


an operation was thought necessary. The 
aforesaid doctor feelingly suggested that the 
operation should be exceedingly private, 
the pupils sent to play, and the doors double- 
locked. Accordingly when the senior pupil 
arrived at the institution on the day appoint- 
ed for the operation, he was told*' he should 
not see it,” although he had already been 
present at an examination of the parts,—al- 
though’ he had attended midwifery two 
years,—and although the operating surgeon, 
whose apprentice be was, wished him to see 
the operation. An interview with the 
* doctor’ was sought and obtained. The 
senior 1 “hoped he did not object to 
his seeing the operation ; *’ the doctor said, 
“ I bave a great objection, it will burt the 
woman's feelings, nothing can be learued 
from the operation ;” the pupil opined 
** that something might be learned even 
from ‘the most simple operation;” but the 
doctor strictly probibited the pupil from 
= any opinion on the subject at all— 
he had he: said, to have an 
ing, I suppose you 
HE Lancer, Sir, your conduct is becoming 
that of one of Wakley’s bullies.” The doc- 
tor and his friends finally agreed to exclude 
the senior pupil from the operation, and 
actually invited to it a practitioner 
who lives in the neig!:bourhood and has no- 
to do with the institution ; and one of 
the ‘exclusive ” surgeons modestly pro- 
that a pupil of bis son, who has been 
London six months, should be admitted, 
although, according to the doctor, he could 
“learn wothing,” and would “ hurt the wo- 
man’s delicate feelings.” 

I should not have blotted concern- 
ing this transaction, were | not fearfal it 
might be hereafter quoted as a precedent in 
the institution for the exclusion of all pupils 
frém the operations. Reform is wanting 
there as well as in other great houses, and 
if a “purge” can thoroughly cleanse the 
one, “* Tue Lancet,” freely used, cannot 
a to restore the shattered coustitutiou of 

! 


. 


Common-Sense. 

Stafford, June, 1831. 
_ [If the facts mentioned in this letter are 
correctly stated, the governors of the charity 
will not discharge their duty to the students 
if they do not visit upon the self-important 
aod, we dare swear, empty pub, a severe 
reprimand. How, we should like to know, 
are the pupils to acquire a knowledge of 
their profession if they are to be excluded 
from every operation where feelings of deli- 


ceey may call for their absence!) — 


MR. EVANS’ CASE‘OF DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION OF OPIUM. 


To the Editor of Tax Laxcer. 


Sia,—aAs an illustration of the success 
with which opium may be administered in 
large doses in that important disease de- 
lirtum tremens, the following case may be 
considered uceful. If you think so, you are 
at liberty to publish it in your valuable 
) Lam, Sir, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 
Georce Evans, M.R.C,S. &e. 


CASE, 

Mr. G——, a master gardener, aged 45, 
residing in Grove Lane, paneled ea ad- 
vice, May 28th, in consequence of an exter- 
nal injury received by a fall on the head from 
acart the day previous, On examination, 
my attention was particularly attracted to 
the state of his tongue, which assumed a 
mahogany hue, with a nervous tremor of 
the whole frame : his pulse was peculiarly 
slow; he complained of coldness of the 
hands and feet ; cramp in the extremities, 
and fancied himself surrounded by butter- 
flies. These I considered to be the predis- 
posing causes of delirium tremens, aud 
after the operation of a brisk cathartic, to 
correct the torpid state of his bowels, 1 
commenced giving him ‘the 
draught 


lavend.c., . 
Mf. haustus ; 
for the purpose of tranquillising the system 
and procuring the critical sleep so ably de- 
scribed by Dr. Schmidt io your last Num- 
ber. He took this at intervals of two hours, 
tor twenty-four hours successively, without 
the slightest effect being prod - On the 
contrary, he was, so outrageous, that four 
stout men could scarcely keep him in bed. 
At this juncture | requested the attendance 
of Dr. Suttou from Greenwich, who per- 
fectly concurred in thé treatment pursued, 
and ordered the draughts to be continued 
every hour, adding 38s tinct. opii to each. 
After taking four more, the cerebral s 
submitted to their influence, he fell into « 
doze, and ultimately slept soundly for ten 
hours. On awaking he was perfectly sensi- 
ble and composed. As his bowels had not 
beeu relieved for some time, I gave ol. 
ricini 3iss, which in a short: period pro- 
duced several copious alvine evacuatious. 
His tongue bas now lost the mahogany ap- 
pearance, and his pulse beats soft at 80, so 
that I look forward with confidepee to a suc- 
cessful termination of the disease. . 
Deptford, June ist; 18314... 
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APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY -v. GREENWOOD. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, June 11, 1831, 


*Tae Apothecaries’ Act requires a new 
name, for it is not merely a fifth part of a 
comedy, but, in reality, includes all the 
more prominent features which characterise 
a five-act comedy and a two-act farce. It is 
@ measure of fun, full and complete in it- 
self, and the hags have only to set them- 
selves in motion in the mystic circle—have 
only to wave a single wand over the magic 
cauldron, when the whole of the members 
of the medical profession, residing in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, are quickly 
provoked into most excessive mirth, by the 
unique, the extraordinary comicalities, which 
are produced by the exertions of the ta- 
lented performers. 

But, however much we may be de- 
lighted by these gambols, it is to be re- 
gretted on many accounts, that exhibitions 
8o unsuited to the grave decorum which 
should ever mark the proceedings of courts 
of justice ,—should be presented to the pub- 
lic in the Court of King’s Bench. Once 
more, however, the Bridge Street Com- 
pany have’ performed with considerable 
eclat before the learned Judges who pre- 
side over this important department of the 
law. It appears, that during the last York- 
shire assizes, the Company prosecuted a 
gentleman who resided at Halifax, for prac- 
tising as an apothecary, he being without a 
license from the Worshipful Company. It 
was proved, on the trial, that defendant 
had lived during two years as an appren- 
tice with a gentleman named Draxe. On 
leaving Mr.'Draxet in 1828, from some cause 
which did not appear, he became articled to 
his brother, a surgeon and apothecary, re- 
siding éight miles from the above town. 
Immediately after being articled to his bro- 
ther he returned to Halifax, opened a shop, 
aad proceeded to act as an apothecary under 
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his indentare of apprenticeship. This, as 
may readily be supposed, gave great of- 
fence in a certain quarter, and, ultimately, 
an action was instituted by the Company _ 
to recover the penalties provided in the Act. 
It was proved on the trial, that the defend- 
ant had consulted his brother, or master, who 
came thither once a week, but who visit- 
ed only one patient during the time the de- 
fendant was living there. The jury returned 
a verdict, inflicting but one penalty of 
twenty pounds. On application made by 
the defendant to the Court of King’s Bench 
last term, a rule nisi for entering a non-suit 
was granted, on the ground that the action 
was brought at the instigation of the apo- 
thecary with whom the defendant had pre- 
viously practised under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances, and that, in fact, the apprentice 
was authorised by the “ Act” in practising 
under his indentures. A short time since, the 
Court heard the arguments of the Company’s 
counsel against the rule, and required time 
to comsider judgment, which was delivered 
on Wednesday last by Lord Tenrerpen, 
His Lordship said, that the question upon 
the fact was, whether the defendant was 
bona fide acting as his brother’s apprentice, 
or on bis‘account. It had béen argued ou 
the defendant’s behalf, that if he were 
liable to the penalty, so would any ap- 
prentice who gave advice, or prescribed me-. 
dicines, in the absence of his master; but 
the Court did not see how that could be the 
result of their decision. ‘If they were to 
hold,” said his Lordship, ** that the de- 
fendant was not liable to the penalty, a me- 
dical man might open shops in several 
towns, and have apprentices practising in 
each of them, which would be: a complete 
evasion of the Act of Parliament.” His 
Lordship considered, that, upon the whole, 
the safe rule was to confine thé practice of 
the apprentices to their masters’ residence, 
and being of opinion that the defendant had 
incurred the penalty, the rule for a non-suit. 
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LORD TENTERDEN’S DECISION, 


Extraordinary os must be the results of|Act;” for as to their understandieg what 


this decision, and ludicrous even as will be 
its effects in numerous instances, we do not 
hesitate to declare that, in our opinion, the 
plaintiffs were perfectly justified in insti- 
tuting proceedings against the defendant ; 
for it is not to be endured that a lad, after 
having passed two years in compounding 
drugs, should so far presume upon the 
credulity of the public, as to set up in prac- 
tice for himself, to the scandal of the pro- 
fession, and the injury of the community. 
It was right, therefore, perfectly right in 
the Company to sue Mr. Greznwoop for 
the penalties incurred under the Act of 
1815; for it is quite evident that the pa- 
tients, for the greater part, were left to his 
own exclusive care, and that he was, in 
every respect, undertaking the duties of a 
legally-qualified apothecary, with the single 
exception of pocketing the fees. Under 
these circumstances the plaintiffs, without a 
shameful abandonment of their duty, could 
Bot refuse to prosecute ; and their proceed- 
ings, in this instance, partake not in the 
slightest degree of that persecuting charac- 
ter which we have noticed on other occa- 
sions. 

But this “ Act” of the Apothecaries’ 
Company will, by-and-by, be generally ad- 
mitted to be the opprobrium of English 
judges, What a mess they make of it! If 
they understand all other acts of parliament 
in the same proportion, Heaven be merciful 
to the suitors! We find that our occasion- 
ally calling in question the accuracy of the 
opinions delivered by learned judges upon 
questions of medical law, proves “ quite 
shocking” to certain official and officious 
toad-eaters ; but we can inform these in- 
significant and troublesome personages, that 
we have devoted more time to the subject 
than has been bestowed on it by all the 
judges who ever sat on the English bench ; 
and it really would appear, from what has 


have not even read the “ Apothecaries’ 


recently transpired, that our present judges 
isce” under penalty of fifty pounds? 


are the provisions of that statute, that is al- 
together out of the question. 

This prosecution of Mr. Grezxwoop will 
open @ new source of grievance to be in- 
flicted upon medical practitioners; for 
though our opinion upon the tendency of 
the clause under which this action was 
brought, has often been expressed, the 
question, till the last Yorkshire assizes, was 
never discussed in a court of law, Lord 
TenterpEn saw readily enough how the 
Act could be evaded by apprentices occu- 
pying various places of residence, but his 
Lordship leaps to a conclusiou—overcomes 
all difficulties—by restraining the practice 
of the young gentlemen to the ‘‘ residence of 
their masters”—that is, to the houses, we 
suppose, in which their masters pass their 
nights. Thushis Lordship imagined he 
should appoint a safeguard for the public, 
by binding down each apprentice to per- 
form his professional duties only in the 
house “ occupied” by his master, In lay- 
ing down the decision of the court upon 
this point—a decision which is entirely 
opposed tothe terms of the Act of Parlia- 
meut, his Lordship must have altogether 
forgotten the law relating to the tax, upon 
inhabited houses—a law which not only 
allows a man to “ occupy” twenty houses, 
if he choose, at one time, but which abso- 
lutely coostitutes him the occupier of a 
house if he sleep in it only some dozen 
times in the whole year—a law which 
compels the London tradesman who sleeps 
at a country-house only one night io 
week, to pay the whole of the inhabited 
house duty for that house, as though it were 
his constant place of abode. Does not the 
very interesting paper, which is furnished 
by the collector of taxes to every house- 
holder immediately after the 5th of April 
in each year, expressly require that if the 
oceupier have ‘‘ two or more places of resi- 
dence, he shall make his return for each 
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THE TRIAL OF MR. GREENWOOD. 


Wherefore we take it to be, that although 
Lord Tewrznnen bas decided correctly 
enough in discharging the rule which had 
been granted in this case—although he was 
quite right in fixing Mr. Gneenwoop with 
the penalty of twenty pounds, he was not 
right when he caused it to be inferred that 
apprentices might act as apothecaries in the 
residence of their masters; first, because 


the house in which Mr. Greenwoop prac- | °°* 


tised may have been the “ residence” of 
his master ; secondly, because the prodigal 
neglect of a master towards his appren- 
tices and his patients cannot alter the words 
of the statute; and, thirdly, because it is 
decidedly opposed to the provisions of the 
law, for any apprentice to practise as an 
apothecary, whether in, or away from, the 
“ residence of his master.” The words of 
the statute upon these points admit of no 
dispute. Nothing can be laid down in 
more @xpress, in more pointed terms, than 
that * it shall not be legal for any person 
to practise as an apothecary, in England or 
Wales, after the ist of August 1815, with- 
out possessing a license from the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, or unless the individual 
was in practice before the ist of April 
1815.” Further; the Company itself is ex- 
pressly prohibited from granting its license 
to any individual, unless he can furnish 
evidence of having served five years’ ap- 
prenticeghip to an apothecary. The Act 
makes no distinction, except the one we 
have stated, in favour of persons who were 
in practice before the passing of the Act in 
1815. So strongly is this point urged, that 
even a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
unless a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, could not act as an assistant to 
aa apothecary without rendering himself 
liable to the penalties of the bill. We 
Must quote the words of the statute :— 

“Sect. 14.—*‘ From and after the first day 


of August, one thousand eight bundred and 
fifteen, it shall not be lawful for any per- 


son or persons, except persons already in 
practice as Surh, to practise as an. apothe- 


$39 
less he or they shall have been examined by 
the said Court of Examiners, or the pb 

part of them, and have received a certificate 

of his or their being duly qualified. 

Sect. 15.—** Provided always, and be it 
enacted, that no person shall be admitted to 
any such examination for a certificate to 
practise as an apothecary, unless he shall 
have senven an apprenticeship of not less 
than five years to an apothecary. , 

Sect. 17,—“ And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the first day of August 
th d eight hundred and fifteen, it 
shall not be lawful for any person or per-. 
sons, except the persons then acting as 
assistants to any apothecaries as aforesaid, 
and excepting persons who have actually 
SERVED an apprenticeship of five years to 
an apothecary, to act as an assistant to any 
apothecary, in compounding or di 
medicines, without undergoing an examina- 
tion by the said Court of Examiners, or the 
major part of them, or by five apothecaries, 
so to be appointed as is hereinafter men- 
tioned, and obtaining a certificate of his or 
their qualification to act as such assist. 
ant,” &c, 

What, then, has “ residence” to do with 
the question?” And the learned Judges 
must not forget their former decisions under 
this Act of Parliament. Mr. Baron Bay- 
Ley, at Maidstone, in the case of Mr. Ryan, 
laid it down as the law, that when a gentle- 
man “ visited, prescribed, and dispensed 
in medical cases,” he acted as an apothe- 
cary; for in the case of hydrothorax, upon 
which the verdict of the Jury was given, 
there was no evidence of the payment of 
fees. Never was a profession so persecuted 
by iniquitous laws as ours, and never were 
men so inactive and patient under the heavy 
and galling pressure of gross abuses. The 
“« Act” of 1815 must have been framed by 
individuals who knew nothing of the sub- 
ject; for, however desirous they seem to 
have been of throwing money into the cof- 
fers of the Worshipful Company, it is not 
to be credited that they would adopt those 
measures which must in the end defeat the 
objects they had in view. Here is a happy 
condition of medical law! A physician 
cannet practise as an apothecary,—a sur- 
geon cannot dispense his owa preserip- 
tions,—a physician cannot act as assistant 


cary in avy part of England or Wales, un- 
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$40. 
to an apothecary,—a surgeon cannot legally 
prescribe in a case of hydrothorax,—and 
the apprentice of an apothecary, however 
well informed, cannot “ visit, prescribe, and 
dispense,” under any circumstances, in a 
medical case, without rendering himself 
liable to the penalties of the ‘* Apotheca- 
ries’ Act.” 

We shall resume this subject next week ; 
in the mean time we would ask, Is it at all 
Surprising that medical practitioners are 
coming forward from all parts of the king- 
dom to support a College of Medicine, 
which is based upon principles of science, 
equity, and justice? Every practitioner 
now feels the insecurity of bis situation, 
and, roused at last into activity’by his in- 
numerable wrongs, will no longer remain 
the quiescent victim of such harassing op- 
pressions, The state of medical law is really 
a scandal to the age in which we live, and 
the distinction between physician and sur- 
geon, established in the dark and monkish 
ages, could never have been retained down 
to the present time, if there had been a 
single corporation within the precincts of 
the British empire, governed by just, equita- 
ble, and consistent laws. — 


_ A connespornent, who adopts the signa- 
tare of, ‘* A Friend to Mr. J. H. Green,” 
has requested that we will notice a “‘ scan- 
dalous attack” which has been made upon 
that gentleman ina certain disreputable pe- 
riodical ; and our correspondent begs earn- 
estly to know if the critic be right, when he 
contradicts Mr, Green's statement, that 
*« the Court of King’s Bench is the place 
for redressing corporate abuses.” With re- 
gard to the criticism itself, we cannot con- 
descend to notice it, or the contemptible 
publication in which it is printed; but for 
the satisfaction of our correspondent, we 
will quote a passage from chapter 18 of 
Buacxstonsz. We shall show that not 
only is Mr. Green right, but that his assail - 


THE CRITICISMS OF A FOOL.—ART OF CUPPING. 


ant is as ignorant upon all matters of law 
relating to corporations, as be is upon every 
other subject. The effusions of such an 
imbecile are not deserving one moment's 
consideration. 

OF CORPORATIONS, 


“ The Kixo being thus constituted by 
the law visitor of all civil corporations, the 
law has also appointed the place wherein he 
shall exercise this jurisdiction, which is the 
Covrr of Kino’s Bencn; where, and 
where only, all misbebaviours of these cor- 
porations are inquired into and redressed, 
and all their controversies decided, * * * 
The law having, by immemorial usage, 
pointed them to be visited and iepees te 
the Kino their founder, in his Majesty's 
Court of King’s Bench, according to the 
tules of common law, they ought not to be 
visited elsewhere, or by any other autho- 
rity.” 


The Art of Cupping ; being a brief history 
of the operation, its utility, minute rules 
Sor its performance, &c., and a deserip- 
tion of the various instruments employed. 
By G. F. Knox, Cupper at the West- 


minster Hospital, &c. London: Highley,. 


1831. 8vo. pp. 68. 

Tue “ minor operations ” of surgery, al- 
though not usually involving, in themselves, 
consequences of great moment, nevertheless 
acquire considerable importance from the 
frequency of their occurrence in medical 
practice, and the influence which the skilful 
or unskilful performance of them exercises 
over the fortunes of the operator. The sur- 
gical profession is essentially one of detail— 
one in which the most beneficial results of 
previous good treatment may in ao instant 
be undone, by some inattention, or fault, in 
a matter of apparently trifling import. How 
often has the unskilful phlebotomist given 
rise, in an unlucky moment, to av attack of 
inflammation still worse than that for which 
he had employed the lancet as a remedy ; 
and how frequently has a clumsy dentist, 
from the same cause, occasioned months of 
pain aod suffering. 

Notwithstanding these things, the minor 
operations of surgery are too often left un- 
studied, until, in the rounds of daily practice, 
some unlooked-for occurrence calls for their 
employment, when the operator either ex- 
poses his ignorance, or is suddenly obliged 
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KNOX ON CUPPING. Sat 
‘to put his inventive faculties to the test.jvalue of its adoption in poisoned wounds, 


Thus experiment is not seldom followed by 
failure, and experience is obtained at the 
price of many mishaps. There is not » 
wiser maxim than ‘‘ guodcungue facias, fac 
bene,” and to no manipulations can it be 
applied with more propriety than to those 
of surgery. ‘The folding of a bandage, the 
dressing of an ulcer, the drawing of a tooth, 
require the separate attention of the medi- 
cal student, and he who fortifies himself as 
he proceeds, will find, on commencing the 
duties of a practitioner, that he has formed 
for himself an arsenal, the smaller arms in 
which, though less powerful, will be o 
equal utility with the more ostentatious 
preparations for the field, 

Entertaining these views, we warmly ap- 
prove of the plan of embodying in a small 
compass remarks on the various proceedings 
which experience may have pointed out as 
important in practice, with such improve- 
ments as exclusive practice in a particular 
department may have suggested. ‘Ihis is 
the object of the treatise before us, and it 
has been accomplished in a satisfactory 
manner, forming, to use the author's words, 
“a companion to the cupping-chest, and a 
useful vade-mecum to the juvenile cupper.” 

_It commences with some observations on 
‘the utility of cupping, especially since the 
improvements in remedial agents which 
have been introduced by a better knowledge 
of the functions of the capillaries. 

2 Amongst a crowd of other facts, the 

ts of modern research in this depart- 
ment of anatomy, it is now generally ad- 
mitted, that the withdrawal of blood from 
the capillaries produces on the constitution 
an effect different from that induced by its 
abstraction from the larger vessels. This 
principle has been proved in the treatment 
of many diseases in which the local abstrac- 
tion of blood by this means was attended by 
remarkable benefit, even in cases where halt 
the quantity drawn from a vein or an artery 
would have produced fatal consequences. 
Indeed, I have witnessed many cases suc- 
cessfully treated, where topical depletion 
from the head or other parts was accom- 
panied with the administratiun of general 
stimulants. is this the 

liar utility of cu as a depletive 


Passing over the sections in which is 
given a list of the diseases where the per- 


which, we are informed, *‘ Mr. Mapleson, of 
the Westminster Hospital, has traced back 
‘o an Egyptian origin.” The discovery of 
the utility of bloodletting is said to have 
been given rise to by 

“The hippopotamus, by coming out of 
the water and striking his leg against the 
point of a reed, when induced by instinct or 
other cause to seek relief by losing blood. 
© © ©.* the 
vians the hint was taken from the bat. 
Che heat of the climate rendering it neces- 
sary to keep the windows open, it was by 
no means uncommon for one of these birds 
to fly in, and, if the toe were uncovered, fix 
its tooth so gently in the part as not to cause 
pain, and, without disturbing the slumbers 
of the person, suck the blood until satiated.” 
‘The particular art of cupping, Mr. Knox 
remarks, 

“ Was apparently suggested by the 
practice of sucking poisoned wounds with 
the mouth, a practice in considerable repute 
with many persons of the present day, in 
the country where bites from vipers, &c., 
are by no means of unfrequent occurrence ; 
and medical men, adopting the principle of 
the remedy which nature seems to suggest, 
are in the habit of recommending the appli- 
cation of exhausted cupping-glasses over 
poisoned surfaces. Hippocrates mentions 
two modes of exhaustion in practice during 
his time: the first by means of a gourd or 
cucurbit, whence is derived the diminutive 
cucurbitula applied to the instruments of 
the present day, having two holes ; one of a 
sufficient size to cover the incisions, to be 
applied to the skin ; the other, for the ex- 
haustion of the gourd, by meaus of the 
mouth, and to be then stopped with wax, 
to perform which well required very great 
adroitness. The second was by means of a 
brass vessel of similar shape, with but one 
hole, having some flaming substance cast 
into it previous to its application to the 
skin.” 

The following are the author's recom. 
mendations with regard to the mode of ex- 
bausting the cupping-glasses 

*« The torch is the simplest, and decided- 
ly the best instrument for exhausting the 
glasses, These torches are of various shapes, 
some having large round balls at one end, 
&e.; but the one which I recommend, and 
which I am in the habit of using, is nothing 
more than a brass or silver tube, about six 
inches in length, containing as many folds 
of common lamp-cotton as can be tightly 
pulled through by means of a piece of twine; 
one end of the tube is bevelled fiom the 
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“ KNOX ON CUPPING.—DUBLIN COLLEGE. 


on one side to.about three quarters of 


, to allow of the better epreading of 
the cotton ; to the other end is screwed on a 
apes of tube, about half an inch long, which 
for ur ° ng ov 4 
or for in the A 
flat plate of the same dimensions would be 
equally serviceable. The end of the cotton 
should project about half an inch beyond the 
tube, and be trimmed round with the scis- 
sors into something like a mop-shape ; and 
in its use care should be taken, after it has 
been saturated in the spirits of wine, to 
aqueeze it tightly ayainat the neck of the 
as it is withdrawn, and to draw the 
lower edge over a towel. The object of this 
is to guard against the spirit in its inflamed 
atate dropping upon the skin, which would 
otherwise happen when the torch was 
moved with rapidity, or if the torch were 
grazed along the skin in its wet state.” 

There is still some danger of the accident 
here adverted to, and to avoid it a very in- 
genious mechanic in London, Mr. Gray, the 
instrument-maker, has invented a glass 
which we have lately seer, which can be 
perfectly and permanently exhausted, from 
above, by means of a syringe. The plan is 
extremely complete, ia safe from any objec- 
tion attending the usual modes, and in the 
surgery where a stomach-pump is always 
at hand, to the tube of which it may be 
readily adapted, it would be generally 
useful. 

Several rules for the performance of the 
operation, of a practical and useful nature, 
are next given with sufficient clearness to 
enable, as the author remarks, any atten- 
tive person ‘to perform the operation in a 
reapectable manner.” With regard to the 
direction of the incisions, there is much pro- 
priety in the advice to be ‘‘ always governed 
by the position of the subjacent muscles, 
cutting obliquely, with regard to the direc- 
tion of the muscular fibres, as in opening a 
vein.” This has some, but not a very mate- 
tial, effect upon the bleeding, while the 
scars on healing are far less apparent than 
would be the case in making the incisions 
transversely. 

After some other directions respecting the 
application of the operation to particular 
parts, the author concludes with the follow- 
ing remarks on ‘‘ dry cupping :"— 

“Dry-cupping consists in applying the 
exhausted glasses without searification ; the 


larger the glasses are for this purpose 


better, the object being irritation and vegi- 
cation, and a determination of blood to the 

rt from some locality, the abstraction of 
blood not being thought requisite from weak- 
ness or other cause. In cases where 


are too weak to bear the abstraction of blood, 
or the discharge of a blister, dry cupping is 
regorted to with considerable advantage, 


The glasses should be suffered to remain on 
two or three minutes on each application, 
and when re-applied the position of the 
glasses should be slightly varied. If = 
sued to any great extent, vesicles will be 
produced of considerable size and every 
purpose of the blister answered, but in an 
infinitely shorter period. 

We close our notice by a recommendation 
of the treatise to both students and practi- 
tioners in medicine, whether for general 
instruction, or particular reference, on this 
minor branch of surgery. 
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To the Editor of Tue Lanewts 


Sin,—By giving insertion to the annexed 
letter in your valuable and independant 
Journal, you will materially serve the cause 
of honesty, and much oblige your obedient 
servant, 

A Sunscriner. 


To the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland. 


Str,—Permit me, through the columos of 
that exposer of delinquency and corrector 
of abuses, Tue Lancet, to address you 
upon a subject which materially affects the 
reputation of the College of Surgeons in 
jreland, and the character of certain indi- 
viduals, who at present hold * posts of 
honour,” in the College. 1 have hitherto 
resisted my inclination of remonstrating 
with you upon the subject of this letter, 
thinking that a little time and mature re- 
flection would induce the parties concerned 
to abandon a practice, the obvious tendency 
of which is to bring disgrace upon the Col- 
lege aud contempt u themselves ; but in 
this opinion | have ed disappointed : and 
as the facts in question have made their 
way before the public, through the medium 
of the press, 1 feel that silence * longer 
preserved” would be a crime in one who 
has sworn ** to support the honour and 
dignity of the College to the utmost of his 
power.” 

Now, Sir, itis a fact well kaown to your- 
self, that the Court of Censors consists of 


the | six members and ¢@ president ; three of the 
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constitute what is called the janior 
partof the court; the remaining three, with 
the President, comprise the senior part of 
the court. I need not tell you, that it hes 
been the usage, since the foundation of the 
, for the three junior members to 
ex on anatomy and physiology, and 
the senior on the theory i practice of sur- 
gery, pharmacy, and the form of prescrip- 
tion, This = of proceeding has never, 
in the slightest degree, been deviated from, 
when ali members were present, until you 
were raised to the proud distinction which 
yeu now enjoy. I say again, Sir, until the 
‘ourt of Censors became subject to your 
control, the mode of conducting the exa- 
mination, as described above, was univer: 
sally adhered to, and to you the credit or the 
blame of innovation is due. Now, I most 
respectfully beg leave to ask you why it is 
that your Meath Hospital colleague, Mr. 
Porter, who is one of the surgical lecturers 
in Park Street, and on the junior side of the 
court examiners in surgery, and that your 
York Street colleague, Professor Jacob, 
who is on the senior side, continue to ex- 
amine in anatomy and physiology! 1 shall 
say nothing at present relative to the deli- 
cacy and good taste shown by the Professor 
of Materts Medica, who, in the infinity of 
seal to convince the students of the neces- 
sity of attending his lectures, dabbles a little 
in the muddy waters of atomic chemistry ! 
To these questions I am persuaded you will 
give sa ry answers, and thereby for 
ever silence the ill-natured whisperings 
which are so frequently audible in the col- 
lege library, and dispel the “ clouds of 
dark suspicion,” which at present obscure 
the purity of your motives. ‘lo a person 
who knows something of college affairs, but 
isignorant of the arcana of the Court of 
Censors, the above queries frequently pre- 
sent themselves for consideration. For my 
own pert, I candidly confess the whole 
affair appears perfectly enigmatical; but | 
assure you there are evil-minded individusls 
amongst our body, who are so far forgetful 
of the solemn oath taken by you, Mr. Pre- 
sident, and all the Censors, as to say,— 
“* That the change is the result of a know- 
ing plan, based upon personal interest, and 
got up for the purpose of promoting the pri- 
vate views of certain lecturing members of 
the court,”” Those persons say, ‘That 
Mr. Porter has not as yet sufficiently dis- 
tinguished himself as a surgeon to entitle 
him to premature advancement iv the Court 
of Censors, and that he is not so very igno- 
rant of anutomy and physiology, but he 
could be made up so as to give an examina- 
tion of twenty minutes duration once or twice 
a week.” And again say they, Why, in 
the name of common sense, are we to be 


lqnger,hored by Jacob’s unintelligible, ill- 


jodget, anatomico-physiological, questions? 
e has already proved his inefficiency in 
that department ; and if he be incapable of 
examining on surgery, he ought to send in 
his resignation at once.” But those mo- 
tive mongers” next completely acquit the 
lecturing examiners of all feelings of mo- 
desty, or admission of ignorance in any 
department, and plainly state, “* that Por- 
TeR examines on surgery, because he 
thinks it the most effective manner of en- 
suring an attendance upon his surgical lec- 
tures in Park Street, and of increasing the 
pupil fund of the Meath Hospital; that 
Jacon continues to examine on anatomy end 
physiology, in order that he may command 
an attendance on his lectures, and that 
you, Mr, Presipent, are more than a con- 
senting party to the arrangement for the 
following reasons: — First, your knowa 
servile anxiety to stand well with all par- 
ties; Secondly, an increase in the pupil 
fund of the Meath Hospital would not 
be opposed to your pecuniary welfure; and, 
thirdly, whatever would tend to bring pupils 
to the anatomical lectures at the College 
of Surgeons would not diminish the chances 
of a good attendance on the Professor of 
Materia Medica. I feel satisfied that you 
will vindicate your own character, and that 
of the court over which you preside, by 
showing to the profession and the public, 
that the violation of usage which bas taken 
place with your sanction, is in unison with 
the spirit of reform which pervades suciety 
at large, and that you are not co ising 
the dignity of the College, by converting 
what has been hitherto considered “ posts of 
honour” into a ladder of low intrigue, by 
which certain designing individuals may, 
** at all hazards,” the more easily obtain the 
acme of corruption, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servunt, 
A or tne Conroe, 
Dublin, June 5, 1831. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


To the Editor of Tux Laycer. 
Sin,—It is with the greatest pleasure I 
see there is at length an institution about 
to be founded, entitled the London College 
of Medicine. 1 hail it as the dawn of a 
more liberal system, of the commencement 
of the brightest era in the history of medi- 
cine. If conducted as it ought to be, it 


must succeed in spite of Bats and monopo- 
lists, who will, ere long, be compelled to 
retreat to the murky corners of their de- 
serted halls, and mourn in silence over 
their own folly, The corruption which has 


alating in the Augean’ 
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corporations, will be 
swept away without the use of an Hercules; 
aud the London College of Medicine will 


ation the mest of ali. the 
fessions in the empire. 
The discordant ctate of the medical pro- 
feasion is nowhere more conspicuous then 
in the country. Here an member 
of the College in Lincoln’s-lnn Fields will 
or h t 
himeelf, he has not entered 


i 


ledge,” he is not qualified to 
secretary of that truly liberal body which 
attempted so ignominiously to expel you 
from the theatre, once travelled above a 
hundred miles to prove that the writer of 
this letter did not understand surgery, 
though, until that moment, the worthy 
secretary knew not that there was such a 
person in existence, It is but the other day 
that a would-be “* pure” intimated that my- 
self, and some of my brethren in this neigh- 
bourhood, were ineligible candidates for the 
situation of medical attendant to an incorpo- 
rated poor-house, although we bave ob- 
tained certificates from the ‘‘ Old Ladies,” 
as you designate them, and have the testi- 
monils which are required for the colle- 
giate ordeal. I never offered myself for ex- 
amination, because I considered as things 
then were, and are now conducted, I could 
derive no earthly advantage from possessing 
the Lincoln’s Inn Fields diploma. The sys- 
tem by which pupils and others have been 
pillaged is fast disappearing ; this is main! 
attributable to the brilliant success whic 
has attended your laudable and unwearied 
exertions in the cause of medical reform. 
A few words relative to the qualification for 
the fellowship, and I will cease to trespass 
on your valuable pages. 
see by a note in your last Number, that 
persons in practice previous to the ing 
of the A Sacuted Act are eligible. Now 
it must be admitted that this class includes 
many able and respectable men, and it is 
equally true there are those to be found in 
its ranks who have never touched a scalpel ; 
men who possess not an iota of medical 
knowledge, and have received no education 
whatever : if men of this cast are to par- 
ticipate in the honours of the New College, 
the fellowship will be nothing but an empty 
title. I merely throw out these hints (and 
with the greatest deference) to the Council. 
I must confess there is a difficulty, but in 
the absence of a personal examination some 
test there should be. You will oblige me 
ing my neme for ioscription, and as 


soon as the chambers are opened, I will 


May 30, 1831. 

all gentlemen “ legally quali- 

fied” to practise medicine are deemed eli- 

gible to become candidates for the diploma, 

it must be remembered that the power to 

admit to the Fellowship rests entirely with 

the committee or provisional senate, who 

certainly will not confer that honour in the 
absence of proof of a medical education. } 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
PHYSICIANS AND APOTHECARIES. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir,—With your usual candour you ad- 
mitted a letter from a physician in your Num- 
ber for May 2ist, reprobating the plan for 
admitting to the same honour, titles, and 
privileges, the general practitioner who 
keeps a retail shop, and great body of 
the profession considered apart from these, 
I feel quite assured the principles your cor- 
respondent would act upon, must be at va- 
riance with those of the Council of the 
Lonvow Coiiece or Mepictne, as much 
as they are with the age and season, for 
this is not the period to commence invidi- 
ous distinctions, but to countenance and 
support merit, whether it be found behind a 
counter, or graced with the M.D. degree of 
an English University. Besides ; the practice 
of keeping a retail shop by apothecaries, 
does and will obtain most extensively, and 
it will not be difficult to prove. that this 
will operate very considerably to the benefit 
of the public as well as of the profession. 
Your correspondent must, I think, be limit- 
ed in his acquaintance, or he must have 
seen and felt that there is no odium attached 
in these times to a retail shop. Were it 
necessary, numerous individuals, both apo- 
thecaries and chemists, might be adduced, 
moving in classes of society equal to those 
any physician might covet admission to. 
lhis of itself will show that the limitation 
the physician points out, is opposed to the 
spirit of the times. I believe ina few years 
time the chemists and druggists, as existing 
in society now, will have disappeared ; and 
the apothecary’s retail shop will he the only 
one where the public will be content to pure 
chase medicines of any description, My 
own experience of the matter, and the ob- 
servation I have made in numberless cases, 
convince me this will eventually bappen, I 
see old-established druggists’ shops very 
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themselves with regu- 
y-educated ical men. I see the 
greater part of the younger members of the 
profession commencing practice in retail 
shops, and succeeding far beyond those who 
enjoy their “‘ otium cum dignitate,” and Lob- 
serve the general disposition of the public to 
appreciate the value of easy access to an in- 
telligent man, the member of a learned pro- 
fession, aud ily one who must have 
partaken of a liberal education. Nor is this 
all, In numberless instances, those now oc- 
cupying what the physician considers the 
higher walks of physic, unite to support 
the retail shop of the apothecary, by wish- 
ing their medicines to be prepared exclu- 
sively at such ; and with the best feeling ; 
for it is hardly possible to conceive, that 
one who partakes of the responsibility of 

ractice, would either wilfully or negligent- 

impede another in his course, by the ad- 
ministration of sophisticated or fraudulent 
medicines. I am sure such a regulation os 
your correspondent proposes, would go to 
destroy the very foundation of your intended 
College. Fortune will always establish a dis- 
tinction with many, and few possibly will 
be teozed with a shop longer than it is ne- 
cessary : it is not, then, to be feared that 
the character of the body of the profession 
will be degraded ; but let not such a regula- 
tion be made as the one proposed, which 
would degrade as far as it could, many an 
enlightened practitioner and honest man, 
merely because he seeks a method of obtain- 
ing practice, which is not necessary to his 
more fortunate professional brother. Besides, 
I think it would be exceedingly difficult to 
draw the line of distinction, for many apo- 
thecaries’ shops, like modern quakers, are 
of so questionable an appearance, not to say 
equivocal character, as to defy the judgment 
of the nicest sectarian, whether lay or cleri- 
cal,—I am, Sir, your very obedient —— 


London, 1831, 
LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 

Sir,—As a constant reader of your valua- 
ble periodical I with mich interest 
your account of the meeting held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern the 16th March 
for the purpose of establishing a National 
College of Medicine; and as you invite 
practitioners to communicate their unbiassed 
opinions of the proposal, 1 have much plea- 
sure in expressing my concurrence, with a 
few exceptions, in the plan of the commit- 
tee. Having gone through the ordeal of 
ion, and passing at Surgeon’s Hall, 

and baying bad the experience of upwards 


of twelve intercourse with the 

as a practitioner, | have viewed with sur- 
prise and no small degree of amazement the 
different gradations in the medical profes- 
sion, till at length I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that all medical practitioners should 
have the same education, shauid enjoy the 
same privileges, and should assume the same 
title, be the same ‘* doctor,” or any better 
cognomen which can be invented, and if a 
man be reputed for his treatment of fevers, or 
for the performance of particular operations, 
he will be consulted in these cases by bis 
professional brethren, when if his claims be 
valid, his merits will be duly appreciated ; 
while, on the contrary, if invalid and inane, 
his quackery will be detected, and his pre- 
tensions will sink him to his proper level 
without being able to shelter his ignorance 
and presumption in the fictitious circum- 
stance of having resided so many years, and 
discussed so much Port, on the banks of the 
Cam or the Isis. ‘These sentiments, I am 
happy to observe, are entertained by the 
proposers of the New College, and con- 
firm the opinion I have maintained in the 
circle of my acquaintance for several years, 

The exceptious to which I allude are,— 
first, the title of the College. As 1 presume 
Fellows will be admitted with diplomas ob- 
tained from any of the constituted bodies in 
the British dominions, I would propose 
that, instead of ‘‘ The London College of 
Medicine,” the title, ‘* The Faculty of 
Physic of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland ” be adopted. 

Par. 5.—Lhis rule,1 conceive, injudicious, 
inasmuch as no candidate can tamper with 
six Examiners, which is sufficiently numer- 
ous; and if the members generally are to be 
admitted to these examinations, or the Ex- 
aminers to exceed six in number, the scene, 
to say the least of it, would be very invi- 
dious, the candidate would be confused and 
perplexed, and his rejection thereby almost 
certain. 

Par. 6. This rule, viewed in the abstract, 
is what every medical reformer would wish 
to be adopted, as being quite effectual for 
attaining the wished-for end—the compe- 
tency of the candidate, to practise the heal- 
ing art; but the question arises,—Will 
young men, freed from the restraints im- 
posed by the “ ticket system,” as it bas 
been called, and left to their own pleasure 
and discretion in the attendance upon, and 
acquisition of means of improvement, obtuin 
the same information, uire as much 
practical knowledge as wales the present 
system of following a presented form of 
education? 1 fear much, that when we re- 
fiect for one moment upon the gay and vola~ 
tile habits of medical students in general, 
the negative must be the answer to this 


jqvestion, and that we, therefore, ought not 
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to hazard such a change in established 
customs, without the most mature and im 
cousideration. 


Par, 11. This proposal of iding an | sq 


Fund for the support of the 
widows and orphans of Fellows who may 
be so unfortunate as to leave them unpro- 
vided for, is highly objectionable, , if 
— practice, would, in the course of e 

w years, prove a complete failure. What- 
ever provision is made, ought to be upon 
such a footing, that it can be claimed as a 
right, and not conceded merely as a boon, 


sugurs little for 
any surplus benevolent pope. 


however, this source 


out encroaching upon the annual contribu- 
tions of the Fellows for providing for their 
old age, for their widows and their children, 
and which would meet my highest appro- 


bation, 
If these suggestions as to the eleemosy- 


at the discretion and caprice of a body of| nary fund be adopted, in whole or in part, 


censors, who, in many cases, might, with a 
laudable anxiety to discharge their duty 
impartial] unnecessarily into the 
affairs of he pr amare for relief, thereby 
wounding their better feelings, and per- 
haps embittering the remainder of their 
lives, in being known to have applied 
for eleemosynary aid. It has, therefore, 
appeared to me, that as society is at 
constituted, many medical men 

ing single, many married and having no 
family, and many married aud having a 
family, three, if not four schemes, should 
‘ba adopted, leaving it to the option of the 
Fellows to select either as they think proper 
(entrance to one, however, to be imperative), 
and that the annual contributions for each 
should, if possible, be the same. The first 
scheme, I would say, should be the pro- 
viding of aunuities for Fellows upon arriv- 
ing at a certain age, say 50 or 60; com- 
monly called deferred annuities. Ihe se- 
cond, the providing of annuities for widows 
upon the demise of their husbands, com- 


monly called contingent annuities. ‘The | porte 


third, the providing ot endowments for chil- 
dren ; and the fourth, if at all practicable, 
by the formation of district associations, the 
providing of weekly or monthly payments to 
members while incapacitated by sickness or 
other personal disability, from following their 

fession, upon the plan of the Medical 

vident Institution of Scotland, which has 
been favourably noticed in your Journal. 
The annual contributions by Fellows should 
form an aggregate fund for the upholding oi 
these schemes, for which purposes alone 
they should be available. 

‘The latter part of paragraph eleven, which 
proposes to render assistance, in cases o/ 
absolute necessity, to any of the Fellows who 
may be reduced to distress by circumstances 
over which they may have no control—sucl, 
claims not to be entertained unless supported 

testimonials of high moral character, is 
highly praiseworthy, and breathes the purest 
benevolence and philanthropy ; but | would 
ask from what sources are th funds for this 
object to be obtained !—From no other than 
the diplomas, which, from the prospectus, 
ase to be charged at the lowest sum that can 


by the committee, I shall be happy to enrol 
my name as a member of the new college, 
but if rejected, I shall defer doing so until 
the details of the scheme are more fully 
developed to the public.—I am, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 


Omzca. 
Manchester, May 1851. 


[To the remarks in this letter, and many 
others which we have received containing in- 
quiries, we shall reply in our next Number.] 


DEFUNCT BRITISH COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srn,—Permit me to direct your attention 
to the following subject :—Being an enemy 
to monopoly, though but a humble sup- 
r of the cause of “ medical reform,” I 
most willingly became a member of ‘‘ The 
British College of s in London,” 
and paid my fee of enrolment in December 
last, when J was furnished with a document 
to that effect. I find now, by Tue Lancer 
(of which invaluable and invincible publi- 
cation I am a very old subscriber), that the 
attempt to establish that institution has to- 
tally failed, and is superseded by a College 
whick will probably be really advantageous 
to the profession at large, 1 therefore con- 
clude that the subscriptions, in a great mea- 
sure at least, will be restored, and have 
consequently requested Mr, Irvivg, the 
secretary, to deposit mine, which is 5/. 5s., 
at Tz Lancer Urrice, and will feel obliged 
by your transferring it to “ The London 
College of Medicine” fund, whenever you 
think proper to do so. I shall be most 
happy to be associated with the members of 
an institution which, in my opinion, will 
be of incalculable benefit to the profession 
and the public, and reflect immortal honour 
on its founder. Your kind attention to this, 
and your earliest reply and advice, either 
through the medium of Tux Lanosgr, or by 
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luandered away in making showy museums 
and purchasing choice “‘ specimens” of 
healthy and morbid anatomy, a fund may be 
obtained for these benevolent purposes, with. 
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’ fore feel obliged by your giving me any in- 


+» WARIOUS INQUIRIES. oy 


will i Sir. obe- 
Perer 
One of the Surgeons of the 


Holywell, May 18, 1831. 


[Reasons somewhat similar to those which 
induced us to publish the letter from 
Leominster, concerning the ‘‘ General Prac- 
titioners’ Fund,” have satisfied us of the 
propriety of placing this communication, so 
honourable to Mr. Williams, in the columns 
of our Journal. Mr, Irving has not for- 
warded the amount of the subscription.— 
Ep, 


DEFUNCT METROPOLITAN SOCIETY 
OF GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. 


Herefordshire, May 10, 1831. 

Sin,—Some time since I wrote to Mr. 
Bond, the sec of the Metropolitan 
Society of General Practitioners, of which 
society | was a member, requesting to be 
informed if any positive resolution had been 
come to with to a final dissolution 
of the society, and whether it was the in- 
tention of the members of the society to co- 
yoo with the Committee in establishing 
the New College of Medicine. 1 stated, at 
the same time, that as an individual of that 
society, I should be most happy to be in- 
corporated with the New College. To this 
letter, directed to the society’s chambers, | 
e not received any reply. I should there- 


formation on the subject by letter, as | am 

most anxious for the success of the under- 

taking, being fully convinced that this mea- 

sure alone can raise the profession to the 

pinnacle of eminence and respectabilit 

which it is entitled to attain, . 
1 am, Sir, &c., 


Thomas Wakley, Esq. 


[Having erased the name of the respect- 
able author, we bave thought it more ad- 
visable to insert this communication in 
Tne Lancer than to reply to it by letter, 
as there are, in all probability, many gen- 
tlemen, subscribers to the ‘* General Prac- 
titioners’ Fund,” who would like to hear 
from the secretary upon precisely the same 
point as the one referred to by our corre- 


spondent.)} 


NAVAL SURGEONS AND THE APOTHECARIES’ 
act. 


To the Editor of the Tux Lancer. 


Str,—I shall fee! much obliged by a reply 
to the following inquiry, which I know no 
one so well qualified to answer as yourself, 

By the Act of 1826, for amending the 
Apothecaries’ Act of 1815, cluuse No. 4 
exempts all naval military surgeons from 
the enactments of the Bill. Clause 11 
states, this Act shall continue in force until 
August 1826. What does this mean? Does 
itexempt those who may commence prac- 
tice during the year 1826 only! Or, does it 
merely exempt all for one year only? Or, 
if 1 am wrong in both these suppositions, 
what does it mean? Your answer to these 
queries will confer an additional obliga- 
tion on 

Yours truly, 
Aw Susscriser anp Navat 


Surceon. 
May, 1831. 


[The declaratory Act! of 1826 exempts 
only from the penalties of the Act of 1815 
those surgeons of the navy and army who 
commenced practice as apothecartes some 
time within the year in which the Act was 
in force. The whole of the law relating to 
this subject is a jumble of gross injustice. ] 


DR. ARMSTRONG.—MERE SURGEONS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—Wishing to see how far your fair- 
ness, frankness, and. liberality extend, I 
shall judge of it by your silence on the sub+ 
ject of this letter, I beg to ask, where is 
the promised memoir of Dr, Armstrong you 
noticed at that gentleman’s death, and I 
need not remind you of what you then said, 
as ‘Ine Lancer is not likely to become a 
dead letter. 

In reading Dr. Webster's evidence at Mr, 
Ryan's trial, 1 see the word pure surgeon 
used over and over again. May | be allowed 
to substitute another and a better for the 
class of gentlemen to whom it appertains, 
and to beg that you will install itin your 
vocabulary: let it be mere surgeon! Your 
reception of these lives will prove whether 
you deserve to hear from me again or not. 

lieve me, &c. 
No Anri-Rerormisr. 


{A memoir of Dr. Armstrong shall cer- 
tainly appear in this journal, and we hope 
that a little delay will not make it the less 
valuable. It would: have been published 
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‘months ‘since, had not a gentleman (at one 
time a colleague and a long time a friend of 
the late Dr. Armstrong) who promised us 
‘many interesting particulars, been incapa- 
citated from writing by an afflicting illness. } 


PRICE OF SUBJECTS IN PARIS. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sitr,—I observed in the last Number of 
your Journal an article on ‘ medical educa- 
tion,” to which was appended a note, stating 
the price of subjects to be in Paris about 
ten shillings, I bor to inform you that for 
the last three years I have resided in Paris, 
and have had an opportunity of knowing 
the price of subjects, and I assure you that 
five francs, or four shillings and twopence, 
is the uniform price for unopened subjects, 
and three francs, or two shillings and six- 
pence, for opened ones. 

1 am, Sir, respectfully yours, _ 
Joun Forpe. 
- 23, Castle Street, June 1. 


SAFETY-CHAIR FOR THE BETTER 
PROTECTION GF 


INSANE PERSONS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lawcer. 


Sir,—I trust that the ambiguous charac- 
ter which has been so lony and so unecere- 
moniously assvciated with the name of 
**mad doctor,” and which I fear has had 
any other than an encouraging tendency to- 
wards the advancement of this department 
of our science, is at length repudiated ; that 
@ new era has arisen when this branch o! 
the healing art will no longer be considered 
of a degrading nature ; and when indeed 
those who undertake so arduous and dan 
gerous, as well as disagreeable a part of the 
profession, will be supported and looked 
upon, as mitigators and consolers of human 
misery, instead of being stigmatized as mer- 
cenaries,—stripped of their integrity, hon- 
our, and character, and all that a man values 
who follows a distinguished and honourable 
profession. 

Insanity, I conceive, under its manifold 
forms and irregular manifestations, solicits 
more practical attention from the medica: 
practitioner than hasever yet been bestow- 
ed upon it; there surely is no disorder of 
greater importance to mankind ; nay, | will 
venture to say there is no malady deserving 


of so much when we 


reflect on the disability immediately conse- 
quent on its ap at once depriving 
a fellow-creature of his mental endowments, 
and divesting him of his natural liberty. 
And yet perhaps there is no disorder so im- 
perfectly understood, or so little under the 
control of medicinal remedies, To define it 
we are unable; and to point out its primi- 
tive cause we are equally at a loss. 

With these preliminary remarks, and 
with the confidence that all who possess 
Opportunities will apply themselves not 
only in tracing the causes, the effects, and 
the remedies, but the corporeal amelioration 
of this malady, I am induced to send you a 
few observations on the latter and very im- 
portant part of its management, Having 
turned my attention, and 1 am led to believe 
with some success, toward a better and a 
more humane mode of restraining insane 
persons, and having given the plan a fair 
trial in my own establishment, as well as 
having received most encouraging testimony 
from the director of an extensive asylum in 
the countty, where also it has been success- 
fully tried, { can with some d of con- 
fidence recommend it as a humane and 
beneficial improvement. 

Many ingenious contrivances have been 
from time immemorial constructed for the 
purpose of restraining and protecting luna- 
tics, but all of them have imperfections, and 
many are altogether highly objectionable ; 
some, it may be remarked, produce injuri- 
ous consequences by constraining and press- 
ing on the stomach, liver, diaphragm, and 
abdomen, others impede the return of blood 
from the head, thereby adding to any exist- 
ing local determination or congestion, whilst 
many violently compress the muscles of the 
arms and thorax, and produce much diffi- 
culty in expanding the chest, besides, in 
many instances, inducing a morbid heat of 
the body ; and added to these may be no- 
ticed the circumstance of the legs and arms 
of patients being frequently cut with liga- 
tures improperly applied, and sometimes 
fretted and discoloured by the application of 
iron leg and wrist locks. 

Having, through a life which has been 
spent in asylums, seriously observed these 
defects, and the ill consequences attending 
them, and having remarked, moreover, that 
there are even cases for which there has 
been as yet no efficient kind of restraint 
suggested, I have endeavoured in the con- 
struction of the apparatus or chair, which I 
am now desirous of offering to the notice of 
the profession, to secure the united advan- 
tages of the present plans, without their 
consequent objections ; 1 am aware, never- 
theless it might be invidiously said, that 
greater merit would be due to him who 
sought a cure for this unbappy malady, than 
to him who exercised his ingenuity in de- 
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vising restraint for its corfection ; but here 
theory is not practice; unfortunately. in 
some cases a wholesome degree of confine- 
ment is but too obvious, no less for the pa- 
tient’s safety than for the protection of his 
attendants, and I presume, therefore, the 
more humane the plan of that security, the 
more beneficial is it likely prove to his mind, 
the less injurious to his body, and conse- 
quently to his health, At the same time, 
however, that I introduce this apparatus to 
notice, having no other object in giving it 
— than conceiving it to be of public 
utility, I wish not to exaggerate its merits, 
or hide its imperfections ; and although it 
comprises many valuable advantages, and is 
alloyed by only one very obvious objection, 
still its application must bear, and deserve, 
the appellation which belongs to every 
p ree of confinement, viz. restraint. The 

jection | allude to, consists in the incon- 
venience attending patients’ not being able 
to exercise whilst under its influence ; this 
disadvantage is, nevertheless, common to 
the generality of confining apparatuses, and 
is greatly qualified by the circumstance ot 
patients rarely requiring restraint at the 
time of exercising, for when bad enough to 
require confinement, they are seldom well 
enough to exercise; and us this obstacle is 
to be waived at any time, by substituting any 
other species of confinement for the time 
being, I wil! proceed to notice,—First, 

dts moral good effect, When it becomes 
imperatively necessary to restrain a lunatic 
(and unquestionably it ought never to he 
practised without this necessity), and it is 
executed imperfectly (which 1 am bound to 
say must be the case, by means of all the 
instruments, apparatuses, and contrivances 
at present in use, in public and in private 
receptacles, unless, indeed, in adapting 
them, absolute torture be resorted to), he 
will continue under a state of irritation and 
excitement for a longer period, from the 
circumstance of his fancying, that by his 
exertions and violence he will be able to 
release himself; now | imagine, ifa secure 
method of confinement can be obtained, 
without inflicting the slightest bodily pu- 
nishment, and which at the same time con- 
veys to the mind a strong impression of the 
impracticability, nay, the thorough impos- 
sibility of self-release, a most material, und 
com repeat it, @ moral advantage is de- 
Tived, 
_ Simplicity of its application.—In apply- 
ing confining instruments generally, there 
is much care required, and in many of them 
considerable judgment also. In adapting 
lron-wrist or leg-locks, they are frequently 
too large, or what is worse, too small, and 
unless cautiously applied, are apt to em- 
brace a portion of integument, With re- 


gard to the strait-waistcoat, it ought to } 
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fit the shape of the person, as well as any 
other coat or waistcoat, and requires the. 
greatest nicety in its tying, &c.; but to 
place a ~ in my salety-chair, no pre- 
cuution from fear of injury is requisite, nei- 
ther has the operator any latitude to exer- 
cise his discretion. 

Non compression of the Chest, &c.—The 
chest, the stomach, the liver, and the ab- 
domen, are left quite free, as well as the 
neck, neither is there the slightest con- 
striction or pressure on any of the muscles 
of the arms or legs. 

Ease as to Position.—I have selected as 
the most easy and the most convenient, the 
sitting posture, with the arms placed in the 
half-bent position; to this posture we re- 
sort when fatigued, or wishing for indul- 
gence, and it is one which can be endured 
the longest without becoming irksome. 

Unprecedented self-protection.—\ arious 
methods have been trom time to time re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of preventing 
furious maniacs from doing themselves per- 
sonal injury; but even what is usually 
termed ‘* strict restraint,” is by no means 
adequate to effect this important purpose, 
for if a man’s arms and legs, and the body 
also, be confined in the ordinary manner, he 
can still injure his head, &c, It was once 
proposed by an ingevious author (we will 
say nothing of the wisdom of the plan, or 
of the practical experience that gave rise to 
it), when a patient betrayed such self-vio- 
lence, to place him a padded rvom, so that 
he might receive soft, instead of bard bumps. 
In the apparatus under our consideration, 
the protection is in every respect complete, 
and.it is as much impossible for the patient 
to injure any part of his body, as it is for 
him to release himself. 

The use of Ligatures, &c. superseded,—. 
In restraining lunatics, ligatures ought to- 
be altogether probibited, the most serious. 
and even fatal consequences have occurred, 
from a thoughtless application of tapes 
strings, and cords. Iron wrist and leg- 
locks also are very unsightly and cumber- 
some, and when the patient is restless,’ 
whether they be covered with leather or 
not, are very apt to fret the skin and pro- 
duce sores alone, therefore, sug=- 
gests an altered plan. 

Destruction of Clothes prevented.—A 
preventive for that ruinous aud mischievous 
propensity, the destruction of wearing ap- 
parel, to the Jess wealthy individual, is a 
consideration ef very considerable import- 
ance, and the more effectual the remedy in 
this respect, of course the more valuable, 
Leather gloves aud sleeves have been re- 
sorted to, and in some instances they suc- 
ceed, but not invariably; and 1 may here 
remark, that it is in extreme cases, where. 


an effectual contrivance becomes se import. 
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I know of no other apparatus but the 
chair, that will altogether deter a mischiev- 
ous patient from thus amusing himself. 

Patients undressing themselves at impro- 
per iods,—1n many instances it is im- 
possible, by the ordinary method, to keep 
any clothes upon the patient; be is con- 
stantly undressing himself, and thereby, 
independent of its indecency, exposing lis 
person to cold, and his life to eminent dan- 
ger; but when seated in the chair he can 
neither take off his coat or trowsers, or even 
get the latter down. 

Cleanliness secured.—Some lunatics are 
exceedingly dirty in their habits, and when 
it becomes necessary to administer medi- 
cine to them, they must either :emain in 
their filth, or be wholly changed very fre- 
quently. Now independent of the expense 
of washing, &c., this is a very irksome pro- 
cess for an irritable patient, and when he is 
very violent and obstinate, a most difficult 
task forhis attendants. I have made a pro- 
vision for patients of this description, and it 
succeeds so far as there is a possibility of 
guarding against the dirty inclinations and 
necessities of some of these unhappy per- 
sons. 

Degree of restraint —The arms can be 
restrained without the legs, and vice versa; 
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whole length, with a of the elbow: 
extremity of the flap cut out, ye 
enough to admit the arm easily. back 
of the chair forms the elbow extremities of 
the boxes, and the oad are secured by 
means of small spring locks. It may now 
be seen, that when the patient sits with his 
arms placed in the apparatus, with the flaps 
fastened down as described, that he is at 
rfect ease, though in perfect security. 
wer the feet, Sen ore fixed to the 
lower and fore part of the chair, having a 
top with two holes to admit the legs. ‘The 
inner third of this top is fixed, and in it are 
cut two semicircular excavations, which 
correspond with two similer excavations in 
the outer two-thirds of the top; the latter 
and unfixed part bas two wooden tongues 
fastened underneath, which slide under the 
fixed portion, thereby preventing its being 
lifted up by any exertion with the feet. 
When it is thus adapted, the top forms the 
two circular holes, which are of sufficient 
diameter to admit the legs to ebout three 
inches above the ancles, and it is secured by 
means of two eyes, which are driven into 
the fore part of the top, and have two cor- 
responding hooks fixed to the foot-board. 
As to the expense of the apparatus, it 
might be made in a plain manner at a trifling 


but it is necessary, when a patient's legs 
are constrained without the arms being also 
confined, to pass an iron rod, covered with 
leather, through the finger extremities of 
the arm-boxes, to prevent his falling for- 
wards, either by accident or design, as in 
infant’s chairs. 

Food or Medicine .—In adminis- 
ing food or medicine, both of which are 
sometimes most obstinately refused, one of 
the greatest difficulties isin properly secur- 
ing the patient in a good position ; the hori- 
zontal posture is both inconvenient and dan- 
gerous, and therefore improper. I think 
the half-reclined position is the best when 
the patient is properly secured, and to this 
the chair can easily be adapted. 
Construction and Description of the Chair. 

The apparatus should be made of some 
very solid material, as oak, beach, or ma- 
hogany, and it requires to be put together 
in the strongest manner. Its height and 
form somewhat resemble a common arm 
chair, but having a closed back and a false 

, and under this is another seat, with 
@ hole for the reception of a night-pan, that 
the patient may be seated over the conve- 

Or not, as may be necessary. In a 
line horizontal with the fore-arm, when the 
arm is in the half-bent position, is a box on 
either side of the chair, of sufficient length 
and size to receive the arm, from about four 
inches above the elbow to the extremities 


of the fingers, having a flap on the top its 


pense, or in a more costly style at a con- 
siderable charge. A chair on this plan, 
made in the most common way, will answer 
every useful ; but, like other chairs, 
it might be covered with morucco leather, 
cushioned and fitted up in the most expen- 
sive manner, so that a sufficient d of 
strength is preserved. In conclusion | might 
remark, that one chair is applicable to per- 
sons of various sizes, and I hope that no pri- 
vate asylum or public hospital will in future 
without an apparatus of this description. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Witttam Finca. 
Kensington House, Kensington. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


FUNGUS HAZMATODES, 


Mr. on Saturday week performed 
the operation of amputation of the thigh, on 
aman etat. 22, affected with fungus hema- 
todes ; but before the patient was brought 
into the theatre, he addressed the class to the 
following effect :—‘* The operation, Gentle- 
men, which T am about to perform, is one 
which I undertake with an aching heart: 
the case is that of a man who you may re- 
member was admitted some weeks since, 
with a tumour which occupied the circum- 
ference of the thigh. It was then evident to 
me, as well as to the other surgeons of this” 
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establishment, that from the “ge of the pa- 
tient, from the rapidity of the development 
of the tumour, and from the little consti- 
tutional derangement it had produced, it 
was of a malignant character, I examined 
the ient then, and found the inguinal 
glands enlarged, but could not discover that 
he had any visceral disease. Amputation 
of the limb was proposed to him as the only 
chance of saving his life, The probable 
termination of the case and all the circum- 
stances connected with the disease in gene- 
ral, were candidly and honestly explained to 
him ; nothing was concealed, and he was 
told, that if an operation were performed, 
his life might be preserved, but that if it 
were not, death must inevitably ensue, and 
that speedily. He would not allow the 

ration to be performed, and as nothing 
p could be done for him, he left the hospi- 
tal. He has now returned to have the opera- 
tion performed, During the time he was out 
of the hospital, be has been under the 
care of a quack, who has given him plenty 
of mercury, which of course has not im- 
proved his constitution ; the size of the tu- 
mour has very much increased since he 
went out, but it hes been downwards; the 
inguinal glands have not increased in size, 
nor can I find any organit disease, Though 
so young he has a wife and three children, 
and as his life is valuable on that account, 
he wishes now to have the chance of the 
operation, I undertake this case reluctantly, 
because, though his life may be prolonged 
for a short time, it is probable that the ope- 
tation may not be crowned with permanent 
success. This is one of the painful alter- 
natives to which surgeons are occasionally 
compelled to have recourse. I do not think 
it right to abandon this case. From the 
knowledge of two cases of this kind, in 
which amputation was performed, and at- 
tended with a beneficial result—one of them 
occurring within my own notice, the other 
within that of Sir W. Blizard—I am induced 
to perform the operation.” 

e patient was then put on the operat- 
ing table, and the limb removed in the 
usual manner; the patient was then re- 
moved from the theatre and put to bed. 

23. The limb having been injected, the 
examination of the tumour was to day pro- 
ceeded with. The muscles surrounding the 
diseased structure, aud the cellular mem- 
brane connecting them to it, were perfectly 
healthy ; the surface of the tumour was irre- 
gular, as though it were composed of seve- 
ral lobes. A section of the tumour and 
femur was made, and the following appear- 
ances were presented:—The femur was 


_ fractured at about three inches from its infe- 


rior extremity ; a deposition of bony matter 
had taken place into the medullary sub- 
stance of the boye, in the whole of its infe- 


rior portion, and to the extent of four inches 
of the lower extremity of the superior one ; 
the extremities of the fractured portions did 
not present the appearances usually ob- 
served when the solution of continuity is 
effected by diseased action; there wes one 
small portion, however, which presented 
the appearance of ulceration having ex- 
tended through the bone; but the re- 
remaining portions, though considerably 
reduced in thickness, did not appear to 
have suffered in any other way from dis- 
ease, Mr, Earle and Mr. Stanley thought 
that the fracture was the effect of mechani- 
cal injury, and this opinion was strengthen- 
ed by the knowledge of the fact of his being 
able to walk a short time before bia present 
admission, There was no doubt that the 
disease had its origin in the medullary 
structure of the bone, and that it made its 
way out through the opening which the 
ulceration bad formed. ‘Ihe tumour itself 
was composed of a solid, firm, substance, 
much resembling in mce the com- 
mon scirrhus which is developed in the fe- 
male breast, a quantity of brain-like looking 
substance, and numerous cysts. One of 
these cysts was of an immense size, and 
contained a proportionately large coagulum. 
As soon as Mr. Earle saw this, he observed 
that in every instance in which he had met 
with similar appearances, the case bad ter- 
minated fatally, and expressed -his convic- 
tion that the patient, though be now ap- 
peared to be going on well, would, even- 
tually, fall a victim to the disease. 

On visiting the patient to-day we found 
him in excellent spirits and feeling, as he 
expressed himself, very comfortable; his 
pulse, however, was veryrapid. He stated 
that the disease had existed seven montbe, 
and that lately he had not suffered any pain 
in the limb. 

May 28. On Monday evening his pulse 
became full, and it was necessary to take 
some blood from his arm; irritation was 
now set up in his system, and continued 
progressively till it terminated his existence 
this morning. A post-mortem examination 
was made three hours after death; the in- 
guinal glands were enlarged, but not changed 
in structure. All the viscera were care- 
fully examined, and presented a perfectly 
healthy appearance. 


HOTEL-DIEU. 
EXTRACTION, BY INCISION, OF A CAECULUS 
PROJECTING IN THE PERINEUM, 

A man, etat. 31, of robust constitution 
and who at nine years of age was operated 
on fora stone in the bladder, from whose 
urethbraa calculus was extracted at sevens 
teen years, who again underwent the ope- 
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ration at twenty-eight, and afterwards pass- 
ed gravel at different times, was again cut 
on the 3rd May for astone which projected 
into the perineum, 

The sound penetrated freely into the 
bladder, but the stone was only felt ob- 
securely, and at intervals, when the instru- 
ment was and directed downwards. 
The stone, however, was felt prominently in 
the perineum a little to the right side, and it 
seemed about the size of the last phalanx 
of the finger, ‘The patient having been 
placed as in the ordinary operation for li- 
thotomy, the scrotum and penis being ele- 
vated by on assistant, whose index finger 

towards the upper part of the stone, 
fixed it, and made it to project still further. 
The index finger of the operator also being 
introduced into the rectum for the same pur- 
pose, an incision was made to the extent of 
an inch and a half over the surface of the 
tumour, and the stone was extracted without 
difficulty with a pair of small forceps. It was, 
however, necessary to use this instrument 
twice, on account of a fragment of the stone 


having beeu detached when it was first laid| 5 


hold of. The finger was next introduced 
into the cavity lined with mucous mem- 
brane, which contained the calculus, at its 
part was an opening communicating with the 
canal of the urethra, and capable of receiv- 
ing the top of the finger, Scarcely any loss 
of blood occurred during the operation. 
The patient has recovered without suffering 
any accident.— Lancette Francaise. 


CORRESPONDENTS.—BAT CLUB.—ERRATUM. 


A Surgeon. Our 
opinion of Mr. Baron cannot 
apothecary withoat a license from 


have been answ: i 

Rahere. No. ‘The poor 
hawk. Bat it will be norelish, as the queer little 
creature is getting sadly out of condition. 

Chiron. Mr. Green is an hongqurable man ; he is 
not a damnable apostate ; he is not a cold -blooded, 
mercenary wretch who would make a trafficvof his 
principles and sell his friends. 

Guido. He may make the effort, but it will fail. 
It is a mass of impotent malignity 

Admiring Junior. ‘The question respecting the 
New College must be again, in another 
form, as we know not exactly what it is that the 
to learn, The newspaper was not 
rece 


ved. 

A Friend. Let the Junto go on; they shall go 
on ; we fear them not ; justice, truth, honour, every- 
thing desirable is on our side. Every-thing which 
is abhorrent to human nature is arranged 
us on the other. Forward the particuiars of the 
conversation. Send also at the same time the ac- 
count of the ——— in George Street, Hanover 
ware. 

e are informed by our friend Joz Buans that a 
meeting ofthe Bar Cuus is convened for the first 
week in July, for the purpose of admitting new 
members ; and amongst other amusements, Joe 
assures us that there stands upon the paper issued 
by the secretary, the following notice :—* Monsieur 
Cuapurr will have the to propose to the 
distinguished members of the Bar Cuun, WiitiaM 
Lawrence, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 

al College of Surgeons, as a gentleman particu- 
larly qualified in every respect to be admitted into 
their renowned club. M. CuHanent will furnish 
ample proofs of his friend’s eligibility to the honour- 
able distinction, by referring to his public profes- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. R. may begin to attend lectures in Octo- 
ber next ; that is, with the consent of the gentleman 
to whom he is articled. We cannot, at present, for 
Teasons stated elsewhere, name either the hospital 
or the school. 

A Junior Pupil. With strict economy 250/. would 
be sufficient to disch the whole of the expenses 
The pupil! should not leave town during the sum- 
mer. As it is not yet known who will deliver lec- 
tures in October next, we are, at present, unable to 
recommend any particular hospital or schoo! for the 
ensuing season. ‘Time enough for this 
October, 

Nauticus. A member of the College of Surgeons 
who may attend and prescribe in a“ strictly medical 
case,” cannot be fully p d under the 
Apothecaries’ Act. If the practitioner were also to 
_ and send his medicines, then he would be 

iable to the penalty. 

J.B. The letier is smart and well written, but 
the dull-headed malignant blockhead to whom it is 
addressed is far too contemptible for serious notice. 

D. H. L. Our correspondent will find that he 
can be admitted to the Fellowship under the provi- 


sional acts, and to his published and manuscript 
works, Should any gentleman intend to offer oppo- 
sition to this motion, M. Caanzrc hopes that he will 
not only give notice of his intention, bat that he 
will also state the is upon which he will 
found his objections.”—Monsieur Cuaserr might 
certainly have omitted the concluding portion of this 
notice, as it cannot be expected that any member of 
such a soeiety as the Bar Cuve could offer op- 
ition to the nomination of such a candidate a 
vr. Lawgence, 

The letters and questions relating to the Lonpon 
CouLeGe or Mepicine are so exceedingly numer- 
ous that we are compelled to defer saying more on 
them next week. 


ERRATUM. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. Sir,—In your 
excellent Journal of this day, the name of John Evans 
is substituted for William Evans, as having obtained 
Mr. Wynne’s assistant-surgeoncy at the London 
University. 1f William Evans lived only for him- 
selfa mistake so slight would go unre: but he 
bas friends whose approbation and satisfaction are 
very dear to him, and he would not have them dis- 


BL. mest fornish tes Commnities 

or Scotland. Nothing more will 

should go together. 


ppointed. To you, the friend and patron of the 
student, who take an interest in all his honest 
undertakings, this need only be mentioned ; I am 
sure you will have the kindness to get it corrected. 
1 am, Sir, yours very respectfally, 


London University, May 28, 1631. 


Evans. 


| 


32 
The opinion of the Committee on the claim of 
——, Leeds,” shall be ascertained at the 
very first meeting. Of course the name will be 
-- 
ractise as an 
e Hall, “A 
Surgeon’? may prescribe in medical cases, but he 
must not prepare and send the medicijres. 
J.C. Dr. Davis, No. 8, Fitzroy Square. The 
letter of our correspondent was misiaid or it would 
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